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Psychobiological Gerontology 


James E. Birren (Ed.) 


Handbook of Aging and the Individual: Psychological and Biological 
Aspects. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 939 


$12.50. 


The editor, Dr. Birren, is a PhD of 1947 from Northwestern University, who ha 


been Chief of the Section on Aging of the National Institute of Mental Health 
since 1953. He has published extensively and almost exclusively in the field of 
aging and, with H. A. Imus and W. A. Windle in 1959 edited The Process of Aging 
in the Nervous System (Thoma 


The Biological Bases multi-authored books constitute a stif- 


. fening challenge for book reviewers. Be- 

of Aging ange 
. cause of their sheer volume and of the 
Reviewed by Joser BROZzEK diversity of their material, handbooks 


are examples par excellence of nuts that 
Dr. BroZek was born in Czechoslovakia. are hard for reviewers to crack. The 
obtained his PhD at Prague, and is now present instance is no exception 
Professor of Psychology and Chairman Most of the information in this vol- 
of the Department at Lehigh Univer-. ume is presented in reference to groups 
sity. For long years (1940-1959) he was of individuals, and in terms of mean 
at the University of Minnesota, for most In regard to interindividual variability 
of the time associated with the Labo- the subject index gives reference to 
ratory of Physiological Hygiene there, only a two-page entry on the increase 
where he studied age trends in various of individual differences with age. Only 
aspects of psychology and also with ref- rarely are total distributions analyzed 
erence to body composition. Even nox Very few data are available on the 
he goes back to Minnesota in the sum-  intraindividual variation of performance 
mers to see how the longitudinal study at different age levels. Such as there are 
of aging is coming on indicate that this type of variability also 
increases with age. In attempting to in- 
Sap with multiple authorship have _ terpret this phenomenon A. T. Welford, 
been increasing for some time both the author of the chapter on Psycho- 
in frequency and importance in the for- motor Performance, suggests (p. 577 
ward march of science. This trend re- that “with age goes an increased ran- 
flects the growing need for more effec- domness in the time taken by the vari- 
tive communication among scientists in ous mechanisms to act.” Increased in- 
highly specialized areas of inquiry and _ terindividual variation is best explained 
also the need for comprehensive por- in terms of differences in the rate at 
traits of the new complex fields. These which individuals age, whether one 


chooses the more biological or a more 
behavioral explanation. According to the 
one, a sample of chronologically older 
subjects includes individuals of more 
widely varying biological ages Accord- 
ing to the other, with the interests and 
activities channeled more narrowly as 
people grow older, experience makes for 
increased diversity ol performance on a 
given task. Unfortunately, longitudinal 
investigations on aging which alone can 
give us information on the rates of ag- 
ing (intraindividual changes) are for the 
most part too recent in origin to be re- 
flected in the Handbook. Thus “The In- 
dividual,” in spite of the honor accorded 
him on the title page, is not faring as 
well as one might wish and, let us add 


as the authors would have wished 


- us now turn to Part 2, Biologi- 


cal Bases of Aging, and to Part 3, Aging 
in Environmental Settings. Except for 
A. I. Lansing’s introductory considera- 
tions of the general biology of senes- 
cence and F. J. Kalman and L. I 
Jarvik’s presentation éf the genetic bases 
of individual differences in aging, Part 
2 might have been labeled more properly 
the neurobiology of aging. It includes 
chapters on morphology (W. Bondareff) 
neurochemistry (Williamina A. and H 
E. Himwich), and neurophysiology (J 
W. Magladery). In R. W. Gerard's treat- 
ment of the aging of complex systems 
the focus quite properly is on the role 
of the nervous system, the prime inte- 
grator of organ systems. Gerard sees ag- 
ing essentially as a loss of speed and 
flexibility, the establishment of more 
rigid patterns of structure and perform- 
ance, and the breakdown of integration 
or homeostatic processes—endocrine 
nervous, and circulatory. 
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The Handbook has next to nothing to 


Cerebral 
ap- 
healthy 


say on the endocrine system 
blood 


parently no age decrement in 


flow is considered, showing 
aged subjects, but cerebral circulation is 
that is 


structural 


a part of a much larger 
told. The 


changes in aging, 


story 
not treatment ofl 
of the biochemical as- 
pects, and of the aging of the cardio- 
vascular system is treated in a substan- 
tially more comprehensive manner in 
Social and Biological As- 
pects (Publ. No. 65 AAAS, 1960, Na 
than W. Shock, Ed.), with a 


chapter devoted to steroid hormones 


Aging: Some 
separate 


The symposium on The Biology of Ag- 
ing (Publ. No. 6, Amer. Inst. Biol. Sci 
1960, Bernard L. Strehler, Ed.) shows, 
the 
biological problems in ger- 
Handbook is, 


largely neurobiological in its biological 


in a still more striking way wide 
variety of 
ontology. Birren’s then 
chapters. In a volume directed princi- 
pally to a psychological audience this is 
an acceptable restriction. The only ques- 
the restriction should 


tion is whether 


not have been even more rigorous and 
indicated in the subtitle. 


o 


ag 


As concerns the neurobiology of 
the Handbook 
beyond the older gerontologico-geriatric 
‘bible,’ Problems of 
Williams and Wilkins 
ig, Ed.) 


(pp. 223 


ing, goes considerably 
Ageing (3rd ed 


1952, A. I. Lan- 


which, in one brief chapter 


SIT 
il 


238), covered the information 
on histology, chemistry, neurology, and 
psychiatry of aging. There were separate 
chapters on the eye and the ear, but no 
systematic chapter on psychology. Some 
relevant problems (industrial employ- 
ment and performance, personal adjust- 
ment, roles and status of older people) 
the Social 


and Economic Aspects of Aging 


were covered in section on 

It is not inappropriate to note that 
the Handbook’s editor participated in an- 
The 
in the Nervous System (C 
1959, J. E. Birren, H. A 
W. F. Windle, Eds.) 


issued in the 


other venture, Processes of Aging 
C Thomas, 
Imus, and 
This publication 
series of 


Neuroanatomical 


Symposia in 
Scie nces, will be used 
by persons concerned with the neuro- 
biology of aging in conjunction with 
and as a supplement to the Handbook. 
It covers the neuroanatomical aspects in 
detail round-table dis- 


greater and its 


cussions give it a freshness to which no 
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handbook 


book has the merit of 


Hand- 


system- 


can aspire. Birren’s 
being a 
atic presentation and as such it will be 
used for years to come, a reliable ref- 
erence work by all who are profession- 
ally interested in the neurobiology and 
psychology of aging 

Finally, let the reviewer note that the 
editor's and thoughtful 


detailed intro- 


ductory chapter, Principles of Research 
on Aging, should not be altogether lost 
in the present shuffle of the biological 


ind psychological considerations 


The Psychological 
Characteristics of Aging 


Reviewed by K. WARNER SCHATI 


Dr. Schaie, 


versity of 


PhD 


Washington at 


from the Uni- 


with a 
Seattle, has 


1957 been Professor of 
University of Ne- 
PhD he was 
caught while at the University of Cali- 
Berkeley with gerontological 
problems and published a paper in the 
1953. He has 


publis h- 


since Assistant 
Psychology at the 
he fore his 


braska. Long 


fornia at 


Journal of Gerontology m 
this field ever 

ing Rigidity-flexibility and Intelligence 
( Psychol 


StUC k to SimCe, 


and has been 


veral proj- 


Monogr , 1958), 
psychological consultant in se 
ects of de 


velopmental or gerontological 


researe h 


I contrast to the biological aspects of 
i 


aging, basic psychological research in 


this area has in the past at best re- 
ceived only perfunctory reviews in oc- 
casional chapters in the Annual Revie 
of Psychology or some of the more life- 
span-minded developmental psychology 
texts (like S. L. Pressey and R. Kuhlen 
Psychological Development Through the 
Life Span, 1957). The Hand- 


book is the first attempt at a truly com- 


present 


prehensive view of the current status of 
the psychology of aging since G 
ley Hall’s 
that, 


stan- 


classic. But it is more than 


since the most stimulating fare, 
for this reviewer’s appetite, is to be 
found in those chapters which treat the 
heretofore meagerly charted paths. Re- 
cent developments in other areas of psy- 
chological inquiry have been examined 
to deduce what implication they might 


have for developmental psychology. In 


contrast to the prevailing untheoretical 


preterence of many workers on 


aging 
( Kay’s 


and 


we find at least two chapters 


on theories of learning and 


aging 
Riegel’s on personality theory and ag- 
with 


ing) 


a primary emphasis on psy 
chological theory. This departure can- 


not help but be fruitful in generating 


more meaningful research and leads 


discoveries (I or 
Riegel agrees 


Kurt Lewin 


interesting 
a 3 
that 


example 


with this writer 
behind his unhistorical 


smokescreen, is after all a developmen 
tal psychologist at heart.) 
Part the Handbook traces the im- 


the environmental 


3 ot 


pact ol setting upon 


individual development. Reviews of the 


research literature here suggest increas- 


ing sophistication of methods and the 


impact of epidemiological 
Part 4 


will be of principal interest to most p 


study pro- 


cedures. It is however, which 


chologists. In addition to the concern 


with theoretical issues, there are im 


pressive and well-organized discussions 
of the basic psy¢ hological processes as 
they 


relate to aging phenomena. Sepa- 


rate chapters are provided for the top 
ics of sensory functions, perceptual proc- 


rhe latter by E. A 
is full of unresolved problen 


esses, and learning 
Jerome 
and suggests that it might be profitable 
for many a graduate student to consider 
replication of classical learning experi- 
ments, complicated by manipulating age 
as an additional variable. Complex psy- 
chological processes are covered in chap- 
ters on psychomotor performance, intel- 
ligence and problem-solving, drives and 
and en- 


The 


mis- 


expectancies, the use of time 


ergy, and aging and life-adjustment 
title for the last topic is somewhat 
is concerned 


leading, since this chapter 


primarily with personality character 
istics. 

It is encouraging to see that research 
on aging can look back upon a respect- 
able backlog of data, and that investi- 
gators can no longer conceal their lack 
the 
they are venturing into 


Yet 


coverages 


of familiarity with literature by 
pleading that 
virgin territory some areas of low 


research remain. Principally 
they are related to the difficulty of de- 
ciding whether one should pay attention 

ing as a process or to the aged as 
a special kind of subject population. It 


seems to this reviewer that scientific in- 





quiry is concerned primarily with the 
aging process since demographic desc rip- 
tion of the aged population is of inter- 
est but not subject to experimental ma- 
nipulation. In 


spite of an introduction 


which would suggest that Birren shares 


position he has included at least 
one chapter (E. W 


pathology) which is primarily descrip 


Busse on Psycho- 


tive and contains almost no discussion 
of the experimental literature 

rhe orientation toward work with the 
wed as a special subject population 1s 
also apparent in 


which 


cerned 


number of chapters 
report primarily research con 


with age differences among old 


and young organ 


sms without adequate 


recognition of the premise that as g is 
developmental process rather than a 
qualitative shift. Yet. most of the 

1es reported in chapters by H. W 
(Perceptual Process Jerome 1 ge 
ind J. Botwinick (Driv 


ind Expe ctancies seem to involve the 


stud- 


Braun 
and Learning 


comparison of samples of young adults 
vith those ot persons 


While this 


reflect no 


past retirement 


, 
selection of studies 


more than the editor’s 


is more likely that these fields 


ntrast to studies of intellis 


performance) have as yet 


tapped Iron 1 developmental point 


W 
V 


cross-sectional studies 


Broad 
of learning, motivation 


ire certainly of interest, but 


they require replication of subjects along 


the dimensions of age and correspond- 


ingly increased size of sample. Thus far 


such studies seem to have been shunned 


for this practic il reason. Although much 


of the experimental work on the effects 


the areas of learning and 


motivation have been conducted with 


the albino or Norway rat. very little is 


known about the psychological life his- 


tory of these animals. In spite of prac- 


ical difficulties of maintaining colonies 


over relatively long periods of time, the 


shorter life span of infrahuman organ- 


isms would thus far neglected 


suggest 
opportunities for longitudinal study. 

As in any handbook, the quality and 
completeness of presentation vary in 
this generally well-edited volume. Some 
organizational features are annoying 
such as the apparent differential cut-off 
date for 


coverage of the literature in 


James E. Brrren 


the different chapters. This results in a 


recent papers being parenthetically cited 


in one chapter, but not receiving any 


mention in the chapter where it is most 


relevant. This deficiency appeared espe- 
cially in Jones’ chapter on Jntelligenc: 


Problem Solving which apparently 


ast a year earlier than 
of the other chapters 


Part 3 (Aging 


organization ol 
ironmental Settings) is somewhat 
rd. Hardin chapter on Hu- 
lth Related to Age, Place and 
ips considerably with R. W 
Behavior 


Jones 


S presentation on 


ind the Organization of the Bodily and 


External Environment. The chapter on 


S Background seems to be 


ociai-cultural 


misplaced and should more properly 


have included in the 
Tibbitts Ed 


’ , 
Social Gerontology) 


been companion 


Handbook of 


volume (C 


Yet these are minor quibbles, which 
might be editions 


remedied in future 


led in 


Birren has succeec obtaining the 
cooperation of most of the important 
contemporary writers on the psychology 
of aging and his list of 


reads like a 


Division 20 of the 


contributors 
roster of past officers of 
APA. When all is 
this Handbook is bound 


an indispensable possession 


said and done 
to become 
for any serious student of age-related 
behavior. It is a clear and comprehen- 
sive exposition of the research literature 
in a field where the material is of neces- 
sity widely scattered and will undoubt- 
edly become the standard source of ref- 


erence for gerontological psychology 


Ailing Words about 
Hale Children 


Harold C. Stuart 

Prugh (Eds.) 

The Healthy Child: His Physical, 
Psychological, and Social De- 
velopment. Mass.: 

1960. 


Dane G. 


and 


Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 
Pp. xvi + 507. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Joun P. McKet 


Dr. Stuart, the senior editor, is Profes- 
Maternal and Child 
Harvard University’s School 
Health. He has been at Har- 
forty years 1930 to 
1956 directed the Longitudinal Studies 
f Child Health and Development. Dr 
Prugh, the 
pediatrics 


vears, ha 


or Emeritus of 
Health in 
f Public 


ard for and in 


junior editor, after teaching 
at Harvard 


heen 


for half a dozen 


since 1955 
Professor of Pediatrics and Psychiatry 
it the University of Rochester’s School 
of Medicine and Dentistry. The re 
iewer, Dr. McKee, is Assistant Pro- 


fessor in the Department of Psychol- 


Associate 


ogy at the University of California in 
Berkeley. Twenty years ago Kurt Lewin 
inducted him into child psychology and 
he has a 1949 PhD in child welfare 

State University of lowa, 
vhere Howard Meredith, Robert Sears, 
Beth Wellman, John Whiting, 


cent Nowlis continued what 


from the 


and Vin- 
Lewin be- 
gan. These last eight years he has been 
ssociated with Harold Jones at Berke- 


ey 


‘ee 


them associated with Harvard’s pro- 
book 
useful to all 


contributors, most of 


fessional schools, have 


that 


written a 
they hope will “be 
professional persons working with fami- 
children.” have 


lies and failed. 


The book underestimates its potential 


They 
readers. “Probably it is correct to say 


that one inherits most of what one is 


acting on this or- 
192). 
It also has three other specific major 
faults 


But the environment 


ganism is equally important” (p. 


The first criticism applies to Chapters 
? 


to 5—twenty-one brief sections de- 
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voted mostly to biological development. 
With few exceptions they are super- 
ficial and—in the worst sense—didactic 
They could not help professionals. They 
might interest For instance, 
the eight pages on The Development of 
Immunity interested the reviewer, but 


amateurs. 


even he knows grounds for questioning 
that it is “advisable to permit children 
in good health to have contact during 
the preschool and school age periods 
with the usual communicable diseases of 
childhood which cannot fully be pre- 
vented by artificial immunization” (p. 
35). 

The second major fault occurs promi- 
nently in Chapters 6 to 9 which cover 
personality and social, educational, and 
intellectual development. This fault is 
a failure to distinguish fact from opin- 
ion. Two examples must suffice: “Most 
infants are made only more guilty and 
anxious . . . by being permitted to pum- 
mel unmercifully an overpermissive par- 
263); “It is during the ma- 
nipulation of the penis that the adoles- 


ent” (p. 


cent boy prepares himself for an active 
heterosexual life” (p. 323). Neither con- 
tributor advances a shred of supporting 
evidence 

The third major fault is vagueness 
and results from overuse of expressions 
like zt would appear, statistics seem to 
show, and especially the auxiliary may 
his fault is not simply a stylistic blem- 
ish. Casual readers will infer that such 
and such is the 


case (though the au- 


careful readers 
will have to guess whether the author 
know the whether no- 
body knows, or whether the statement 


is sometimes true and sometimes false. 


thor did not say so); 


does not facts, 


This vagueness is aggravated by the ap- 
proving use of many professional per- 
sonnel feel, it is generally accepted that, 
and other similar appeals to authority 
Technically, such sentences are only so- 
ciological 


that the 


statements, but they suggest 


evidence supports the asser- 
tions which they introduce. Thoughtful 
(or suspicious) readers will want that 
evidence, but references to specific em- 
pirical reports are all too often missing. 
(Burke's 
conspicuous exception.) 

The Healthy Child has an additional 
failing—wretched style. Jt would seem, 
it is felt, as regards, and in regard to 


sections on nutrition are a 
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mingle democratically with the jargons 
and platitudes of many professional 
specialities, like if not contraindicated, 
shift in intrapsychic equilibrium, dy- 
namic psychological changes, positive ex- 
pertences, and relate as an intransitive 
verb. The following sample is no worse 
than average: “By seeing each pupil 
against the backdrop of earlier experi- 
ences and accomplishments and project- 


ing them into the anticipated challenges 
of the future, the guidance-pupil per- 
sonnel services provide the unifying vi- 
sion that tries to see a continuous mean- 
ing in the series of events” (p. 449). 

In one sentence: this book is a badly 
written tertiary source which is falsely 
authoritative and which can only mis- 
lead those who know less than it tells 
them. 


Silent Analysand 


Ainslie Meares 


Shapes of Sanity: A Study in the Therapeutic Use of Modelling in the 
Waking and Hypnotic State. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1959. 


Pp. xii + 468. $13.50. 


Reviewed by Apotr G. WoLTMANN 


Dr. Meares, the author, is a psychiatrist 
in private practice in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and has written books on the 
therapy of hypnotic painting and the 
use of symbolic painting. He is espe- 
cially concerned with hypnotic psycho- 
therapy of early schizophrenia. See the 
review for more about him. Woltmann, 
the reviewer, is in private practice in 
New York City, a nonmedical psycho- 
analyst, who has specialized in play 
therapy at the Bellevue Hospital, and 
has written extensively on play therapy, 
bsychotherapeutic puppetry, and the 
therapeutic use of plastic material 


_— author is a psychiatrist in pri- 
vate practice in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. He collected and photographed 
the plastic creations of his patients for 
a period of six years. It is the combina- 
tion of these 191 photos with the text 
which makes this book such a helpful 
and instructive document in the field of 
psychotherapeutic adjuncts 

The plastic material used consists of 
a proprietary mixture of plaster of Paris 
which contains powdered asbestos. This 
mixture hardens in a few days and can 
be kept for future references. Plasticine 
was rejected because models made with 
this nonhardening clay might easily be 
distorted and lose their exact meaning. 
Although the author does not say so, 


5 


it should be added that the white color 
of the plastic material adds a nonspe- 
cific matrix to the creative process of 
This reviewer 
work with children that 
cine, for instance 


modelling found in his 
Plasti- 
often stimulated the 
plastic expression of anal conflicts 
The author calls his methods Plasto- 
therapy and Hypnoplasty. Plastotherapy 
is a technique in which modelling is 


‘brown’ 


used to give plastic expression to ‘sup- 
Hyp- 


noplasty is a technique in hypnoanalysis 


pressed’ and ‘repressed’ material 


in which modelling is used similarly to 
allow the hypnotized patient to give 
plastic expression to ‘suppressed’ or ‘re- 
pressed’ material. 

The terms suppressed and repressed 
are used throughout the book, without &° 
clear differentiation as to their respective 
diagnostic meanings. Only towards the 
end of the book (p. 380) does Meares 
refer to a “suppressed conflict” as a 
functional overlay to an organic illness 
There, he also defines a “repressed con- 
flict” as a situation that had happened 
earlier in the life of a patient which 
consequently had been forgotten or “re- 
pressed.” 

Dr. Meares’ major contributions to 
psychiatry seem to have been mainly in 
medical 1954 and 
1957 he published 17 papers on various 
Aus- 


hypnosis. Between 


aspects of medical hypnosis in 





tralian, British, and American medical atien who brought conflicts to < a span of ten minutes, a piece of clay 
journals. In 1957 he presented Hypnog- visible ngible level during the first- may change its appearance and meaning 
raphy (C. C Thomas) in book form treatment session may become appre- from a ‘snake’ to an ‘airplane’ via a 
where he related his experiences with hensive, reluctant, and cautious when Frankfurter,’ a ‘gun,’ and a ‘cross.’ It 

in the use of hypnotic int they realize that they have disclosed is possible that adults, when left alone 
ing. This book was followed, in 195 y more in their plastic creations than they with plastic material, also may change 
The Door of Serenity (C. C Thomas) had intended. During the second-treat its form and meaning. The therapist 


n which he described the psychothera- ment session they may reject plasto- should not see only the final shape. 


reatment of a young schizo therapy as an unsuitable method, feign The presentation of this subject mat- 
phrenic woman with the aid of sym- lack of time, or try to avoid modelling n spite of the many instructive 
bolic painting, descriptions which bear n various other ways. If a ie S illustrations, is pedantic and repetitious 
a close relationship to the accounts re persuaded to model again he may pro- especially the part on hypnoplasty T he 
corded by Margaret Naumburg in her duce so-called screen models con- human 


qualities of the patients whose 
books on S¢ hizophre nie rt al ; ructing nonspeciht obiect creations n ide this book pos- 
choneuroti Art ape mily - te ting inst tions I Te = (O sible, are quite lost. The verbatim re- 
ports onl » pl ] reatl ra show S i nm mo i ! orded issociations ol 


4 i all . 1] - . . P 
product ons ot some patie . ren pa ! odelled ima their plasti creatiol n convey 


have been described in is tn the feeling of struggle with conflict 


lished books on hypnotic and symbol her think of ildren she had not This reviewer has. moreover. been un- 


painting been a v tt ». After making this ible to equate Dr Meares psychody 


P > modelled a “vase.” Meares namic” approach with existing dynamic 
" ly + ] rd > > T TY »] T ] 
SYCHOTHERAPY relies almost exclu gat e va is a screen model and theories of psychotherapy. The caution 


Nonverbal writes realizes that she has ex- 


ire rarely eC! $ 1 more than ntended 


expressed in the following quotation 


from the book sounds pre-Freudian 
psy hother ipeull 


This book 


116) that “we must 
influenced by the patient’s 
ckground in th mmunity 
o any false er t a man 
posit on would 
thoughts which appea 
ite¢ for psvchotherap either does model 
such an activity, in and by itself, effect 
al comments and differences o 
nions in regard to theoretical orienta- 


should not overshadow the fact 
conflicts in visib I tangil iuth has found it 1, at that this book is a valuable contribu- 
ns Required { 


Oo an ever growing knowledge of 


on 
et with resistance that covers up t the plastic ma | during t initial psychotherapeutic methods. For those 
Iness producing conflict. Meares says tages of itment. In t way atten- vho, in their search for more compre 
that in formal psychotherapy (by which _ tion is n the nonverbal crea- hensive conceptualization of human con- 
he means psychoar | | 


lowed t l do not want to depend solely on 


psychothe rapy i al me 1 l verbally some ] painful the spoken word, this bold attempt by 


n getting 


process nfl This procedure may have its Dr. Meares should serve as an incen- 


irted. The use lastic modelling good points. Yet, one must consider the tive for further application. Two final 
iccording to him, leads to a more rapid 


tnat plastic material is pliable and suggestions are these: use a less sticky 
ventilati * significant iflicts responds immediately to manual han ind more pliable medium, and integrate 
ind thus reduces treatment time. The ling. This reviewer, watching children 


" future accounts on the plastic creative- 
shortening of the treatment process 1s work wi lasticine, has noted quick ness more fully with already existing 
stressed throughout the book. Its au inges. It is not uncommon that within _ studies 

thor is aware of the fact that such 

speeding-up process may produce severe 

ind acute anxiety reactions in patients 

Therefore a great deal of his discussion 


deals with anxiety reactions of patients he tionalists ¢ li piders, spinning webs from their own bodies; the en piricist 
their management and abreactions in are lik ts, whe ] t raw materials without selection and store them up without 
both the waking and the hypnotic states modification: cience must be like the bee, collecting and then working the material 
Meares speaks of the “second session up into honey 
resistance,’ a phrase which means that FRANCIS Bacon 
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Martin Grotjahn 


Psychoanalysis and the Family Neurosis. New York: W. W. Norton, 1960. 


Pp. 320. $5.95. 


David Rapaport 


The Structure of Psychoanalytic Theory: A Systematizing Attempt. 


(Psychological Issues, Vol. II, No. 


Monograph 6.) New York: Inter- 


national Universities Press, 1960. Pp. 158. $3.00. 


Robert Waelder 


Basic Theory of Psychoanalysis. New York: 


Press, 1960. Pp. xiv + 273. $5.00. 


Reviews 


The three authors are respectively identi- 
fied in the They are all of Eu 
ropean Grotjahn was 

Berlin 
port was born in Hungary and trained 
in Budapest. Waelder was 


tria and trained in Vienna 


review 
born in 


Rapa- 


origin 


Germany and trained in 


born in Aus- 

Grotjahn is 
{ssociate Clinical Professor of Psychi- 
School of Medicine of the 
University of and 
Institute for 
Medicine of 
Rapaport, 
Venninger Foundation, was Senior Staff 
VMember of the Center 


until his untimely death last December 


atry im the 
Southern California 
Training Analyst in the 
Psychoanalytic Southern 
California formerly of the 


Austen Riggs 
Waelder is Training Analyst of the In- 
stitute of the Philadelphia Association 
for Psychoanalysis. The 
SZaSzZ 


reviewer, Dr 
is Professor of Psychiatry in the 
Medical 
University of New York. He 
cuse. He has 


analysis for ten years 


l pstate Center of the State 
is in Syra- 
bee i prac tle ing psve ho- 
and is the 
Pleasure 
1957): his new book, 
Mental Illness, wall be 
Hoeber in April 


} 3 significant characteristic, and 
one only, is common to the three 


books reviewed here 


author 
(Basic Books, 
The Myth ol 
published by 


of Pain and 


each was written 
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d by Tuomas § 


International Universities 


SZASZ 


by a man formally identified as a psy- 


choanalytic practitioner or theoretician 


D. GROTJAHN is a widely known 


analyst who has written on virtually 
He is 
a Training Analyst of the Institute for 


Psychoanalytic 


every aspect of psychoanalysis 
Medicine of Southern 
California in Los Angeles, an Associate 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry at the 
University of Southern California School 
of Medicine, and the author of Beyond 
Laughter (1957). The aim of his present 
book, as stated on the dustjacket, “‘is 
to present an analytic view of the neu- 
rotic marriage and the neurotic family.” 
In addition to its expository aim, the 
author’s intention is frankly ‘therapeu- 
looking,” writes Grotjahn, 
“for methods to make analytic 


tic.” “I am 
theory 
more efficient, and I am primarily in- 
terested in the exchange of clinical ex- 
periences with the workers in the field 
270). 


of family treatment” (p. 2 

Has the author succeeded in his aim 
of presenting how he sees “the family 
neurosis” and his own, eclectic-experi- 
mental methods of altering the conduct 
of family members? I should say: Yes, 
he has. His exposition includes discus- 
sions of the history and development of 


(so-called) psychoanalytic family ther- 


apy and the complementary neurosis of 
family members, and concludes with a 
vivid presentation of the Technical As- 
pects of Psychoanalytic Family Therapy 

Regrettably, the problem and its sug 
gested solution are not set in a broad 
socio-ethical context, nor are they ex- 
amined critically in 


terms of human 


values. “As far as I can see,” writes 


Grotjahn, “our present family is here 
to stay” (p. 9). By “our present family 

he refers to the contemporary American 
middle-class family. He believes not only 
that this type of family structure is a 
also that it 


thing (p. 287) 


given, but a good 


is quite 
The destructive poten- 
inherent in it are thus 
None of the issues 
by Bertrand Russell in his classic 
and Morals (1929) are 


tioned 


tialities never 


confronted raised 
Mar- 
riage even men- 
Nor is the important possibility 
considered that the family might be, as 
Barrington Moore (1958) put it, “a re- 
pressive survival under the conditions of 
an advanced technology.” In brief, this 
is a frankly 
book. As such 


same ground 


unabashedly pro-family 
it gods over some of the 
Ackerman in 


Family Life 


and merits the same criticisms 


covered by 
his Psychodynamics of 
(1958) 
as were leveled against the latter by 
Pauline Sears in her review (CP, Jan 


1960. 5. 18f.). 


I. is Grotjahn’s conviction that the 
standard psychoanalytic procedure is in- 


adequate for treating many persons who 
come to him seeking psychiatric help 
From this he concludes that certain al- 
terations in the psychoanalytic method 
are necessary, and he offers family ther- 
apy as one such modification. Thus, this 
volume must be set in the context of 
other books on ‘modified psychoanaly- 
sis—such as Alexander and French’s 

Therapy (1946) (to 
which Grotjahn contributed a chapter) 
Psy- 
chotherapy (i950). The perennially vex- 
ing question which such ‘applications’ of 


Psychoanalytic 


and Fromm-Reichmann’s /ntensive 


psychoanalytic concepts and principles 
raise—and which is never answered to 
anyone’s satisfaction, save perhaps the 
evaluator’s—is, to what extent and pre- 
cisely in what sense do these works fall 
in the domain of psychoanalysis? 
Significantly, most of Grotjahn’s clini- 


cal examples suggest, at least to this re- 





viewer, that the patients involved had 
interest in obtaining 


that 


little or no any 


psychotherapy iims to 
self-knowledg 


self-determination 


type ol 


increase and 


means 


trary, the author describes persons 


void of demonstrable interest in 


knowledge and_ self-control. engaged 


rather in mutually coercive maneuvers 


with those about then 


The clinical 


te beginning on page 15 S 1lllus 


I 
From examples of encounters 

this type of person, and with the 
problem he often presents to those about 
uuthor builds a case for 


him, the 


justifying the interventions he proposes 
this procedure 

convin 

tervent 

condition 

elfectiveness 

irgument 

inalysis 

phasized 


I 
ery pl 


*n re 


sion of analysts. Surely, nobody 


ever claimed that one can analyze 


le who sir y] d nN 
ple who simply do m 


lyzed, because they ( 


human values that analysis offers 


Finally, we may note, from a 


socio 


r int ; 
Ol 8) 
} n I 


justinication of 


ipy advocated 


quired: clergymen, physicians 


counselors have the 


ioned by 


chological opuion 


; 


sanc widespread social usage 


ind the absence of lega barriers, of 


engaging the patient’s relatives, friends 


] 


indeed virtually 
their efforts to ‘help’ him 


H AVING built h > the “famil 


treatment of tne ta 


co-workers evervone 


mily neurosis 

iuthor proceeds to tell us what he does 
This is by far the most valuable part of 
the book. The writing is unpretentious 


and lively. Grotjahn shares with the 


reader, in an almost intimate manner 


what he does, when he does it, and why 
rhe account is refreshingly candid, par- 
ticularly when we recall the plethora of 


W orks 


refer- 


contemporary psychotherapeutic 


loaded with abstractions without 


ents, that disguise rather than disclose 


the exact practices of their respective 
Not so Grotjahn 


authors He explicitly 


states some of his values, and many of 


his practices Samples As a psycho 


inaiyst, it is My aim to deal effectively 
with the patient and his sick family” (p 
70 The 


chotherapy is 


statement that family psy 


psychotherapy and not 
psychoanalysis must be accepted grace- 
fully and in silence 


ing analyses 


safeguard inalyst’s fun 


candidate’s wi 
expectat 
corrected D 
individua 
t product ve. the 
terrupted ind a pe 


nt li) ] 
ntroduced 


ust expect 
patients ought to be 
noose the sort ol help they 
so therapists ough t be free 


broad 


Variety 


ased simply 
trad 


nd me thods 


ae I do not feel that 


psv¢ hoanalvyt 


ional psycho 


ic method proper is as 


ited in scope as many would have us 


believe, and hence that an endless suc 


cession of ‘parameters,’ modifications 


ind alterations of it are necessary. I 


propose, therefore, to criticize Grot 


issue not specie ally 


jahn’s thesis on an 


ted to the controversy concerning 


therapeutic indications.’ I direct my 


criticism at one point only, namely 


what 


family 


I regard, in Grotjahn’s scheme of 
psychotherapy, as the therapist’s 


excessive intrusiveness into the lives of 


others, and the potential confusion of 


roles that may result. Let us view 
the psychotherapeutic transaction on the 
mercial 
What 

And 


What does the therapist propose 


inalogy ol i con relationship 


We then ask 


tient buy? 


may does the pa 


want to correspond- 
ingly 
to sell him? Patients may or may not 
what they buy 


know exactly want to 


This is in the nature of the problem 


with which we, as psychotherapists, n 
be thought for a 


ver kn 


want 


deal. It must not 


ment, however, that patients m 


what sort of therapy they 


Many persons—especially profession 


*n and women, and particularly 
didates inalytic training 


for 
ictly what they want: they 


basically unmod 
nay 
book leaves one 


Grotjahn’s 


npression that if a prospect 
or candidate were confronted 
who practiced 


one 
scribed. he would have 1 
ing whether he would be treated 
choanalys other 
yntrast. given the same 
psychoanalyst 
herapist, the pat 


would be 


is inherent 
role ol the psychoanalyst 


7 » ft 


nits his ic€ oO an 


lin prac 
this is often the reason 
seek out analysts, rather t 
inalytic colleagues. By g 
the option ol ultiple the rapeuti roles 
the eclectic psychotherapist may 


the patient. And most importantly, by 
placing into his own hands the decision 
for various types of interventions, the 
therapist abrogates a measure of the pa- 
tient’s autonomy and self-determination 


The 


summed up by 


crux of the matter may be 


a question and two mu- 
tually contradictory answers to it. Given 
1 patient In psychotherapy who is en 
marriage rela 


allowed to 


destructive 
he be 


neurotik 


meshed in a 
should 


con 


tionship 


tinue in his ways or should 


some action 
directed 

No. If the 
bad, he 


idea, in 


the therapist intervene by 


other than communications 


the patient? One answer is 


inalyst thinks the marriage is 


will naturally communicate this 


one form or another, to the patient 


jut he will refuse to go further. Grot- 
jahn’s answer seems to be Yes. It might 
be well if more therapists were to ex- 


this 


psychotherapists 


themselves on and similar 
that both 


and patients would know who sells what 


press 


issues so 


D AVID RAPAPORT needs no introduc- 


He was 


tion to readers of this Journal 
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Staff 
Center 


a Senior 
Riggs 
setts 


Member of the Austen 
Stockbridge. 


at the time of 


Massachu- 
his sudden death 
in December 1960 

The Structure of Psychoanalytic The- 
ory: A Systematizing Attempt is pre- 
cisely what the title says it is. It is a 
brilliant achievement, for it presents a 
thorough and scholarly exposition of a 
theory which it is probably impossible to 
svstematize 


“To my mind,” writes Rapaport, “‘it is 


too early to attempt a systematization | 


of psychoanalytic theory” (p. 9). To 
that it’s too early 
but rather that the task is an impos- 


sible one 


my mind, it is not 


It is impossible, first, because 
it is semantically unclear and undecided 


what within, and 


should be included 
from, the 
structure of psychoanalytic theory. Sec- 


ondly, the 


what should be excluded 
task is impossible because 
even if a decision were made concern- 
ing the first question, the material so 
circumscribed would still be so hetero- 
geneous and so poorly interrelated as 
to make systematization an effort of 
questionable usefulness. Accordingly, al- 
though Rapaport has accomplished his 
task well, we may wonder whether the 
effort was worth while. In the first place 
he restricted the scope of his inquiry 
by limiting himself mainly to Freud’s 
This lightly 
sprinkled with formulations from Hart- 
mann and Erikson 


works Spartan dish is 
The ideas of others 
appear only as minor impurities, hardly 


at all 


builds up the 


to be tasted, or not 

Rapaport ‘system’ in 
a carefully organized fashion beginning 
with a concise account of the historical 
background of psychoanalytic 


His resumé of the 


theory 


early models of 


Freud’s theory is a gem. So is his sum- 


mation, in a mere twenty-five pages, of 


the structure of the system. Both of 


these sections exemplify the author's 


brilliant mastery of his subject. Indeed 


in putting his finger on the most essen- 
tial features of Freud’s theoretical con- 


cepts, and in setting them in their 


proper temporal and logical context, 


Rapaport is second to none 


Unfortu- 
nately his style is often 


Many of his 


cumbersome 
sentences run to whole 
paragraphs. This ponderosity, combined 
with the intrinsic complexity of the sub- 


ject, makes large parts of the mono- 
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graph intelligible only to the expert in 
psychoanalytic theory 

Another, 
shortcoming of 


perhaps more significant 
this book is that it is 
poorly anchored in the raw data of ob- 
servation, whether clinical or experi- 
mental. Freud’s theory is dissected and 
masterfully reassembled into a logically 
coherent structure, but I am afraid that 
the author’s admiration for this edifice 
has distracted his attention from ask- 
ing: What is it for, anyway? Cultiva- 
tion of the esthetics of the theory in- 
terferes with keeping it 


fresh and relevant 


operationally 
Perhaps this is the 
sort of thing Santayana had in mind 
that 


“nothing is so poor and melancholy as 


when he remarked (approximately ) 


an art that is interested in itself and not 
in its subject.” 
If Grotjahn’s essay 


suffers from be- 


ing too close to life, and too far from 
psychoanalysis and scientific rigor, Rapa- 
port’s suffers lifeless 


Only toward the end of the essay does 


from being too 


he address himself to certain connec- 


Abstrac- 


and here his writ- 


tions between Psychoanalytic 


tions and Real Life 


ing improves I 


appreciably. One only 
that he had 


often for the 


wishes provided respite 


more weary reader by 
offering more of his personal observa- 
tions and opinions 

Inasmuch as Rapaport’s treatise will 
probably prove to be rough going for 
those not already well schooled in psy- 
choanalytic 


theory, it will doubtless 


prove in the end to be most valuable 


for the scholar and research scientist 


who are especially interested in this 
area of psychology. It is more impor- 
tant, however, that this monograph be 
studied by the practicing psychoanalyst 
ind psychotherapist, and also by the 
beginning student of psychoanalytic the- 
ory, and it is to be hoped that many of 
them will not shrink from what should 
prove a rewarding task 


D R. WAELDER has practiced psycho- 


analysis for more than three decades 
and is the author of several fundamen- 
tal papers on psychoanalytic theory. He 
is a Training Analyst of the Institute 
of the Philadelphia Association for Psy- 
choanalysis and Chairman of its Edu- 
cational Committee 


Basic Theory of Psychoanalysis is a 
fine book 
with 


It is written modestly, but 


self-assurance; vividly, but with 
Waelder 


covers a bit more than he promises. In 


precision. In scope, actually 
addition to the basic theory of psycho 
analysis, he treats us to a brief consid 
eration of some epistemological prob 
lems of psychoanalysis, and to a sound 
discussion of the principles of psycho- 
analytic treatment 

The author sets out, in a frankly con 
servative mood, to summarize the sali- 
ent features of psychoanalysis. “I hope 
he writes, ‘that these essays will serve 
three goals: to combat widespread mis 
understandings of psychoanalysis 
thereby to help conserve what we have 
inherited; to see psychoanalysis in its 
context in the 


history of our civil 


zation; and to help to discover the 


most promising avenues of advance 


ixf.). There can be no doubt 
Waelder has 


in achieving the first two goals 


ment” (pp 
that 


succeeded brilliantly 
He de 
votes much less space to his third ob 
jective and his success in regard to it is 
less certain 

The subject matter of this book will 
generally be familiar to students of 
psychoanalytic psychology and requires 
little 


do not want, or ‘cannot take the time 


comment. Certainly, for those who 
to read Freud in the original, I cannot 
think of a book I 
more highly. It is a sort of small-scale 
(The Psychoanalytic Theory 


1945) Theory o 


would recommend 
‘Fenichel 
of Neurosis, Basi 


Psychoanalysis may also be compared 
to Glover's masterfully concise Psycho- 


{nalvsis (1949): the scope ind accu 


Waelder 


readable 


racy are about the same, but 


is more informal and more 
than Glover 

Among the outstandingly good points 
of the book I should like to mention (1) 
the discussion of anthropological and 
sociological misapplications of psycho- 
analysis (pp. 53f (2) the analysis of 
destructiveness and 


153); 


hatred (pp. 131 


and (3) the section on the moral 


problem of psychoanalytic treatment 


(pp. 243-247 

Clearly, it would be inappropriate in 
this review critically to examine “the 
basic theory of psychoanalysis” or even 
to comment on it. I shall limit myself 


to a few comments concerning some 





minor npertections and psychological ill 


der’s presentation. On page 


“The 


humility 


tment’ are insufficiently 


imple, he writes practice of psy inalyzed 


hoanalysis fosters 


vercilious superiority He offers no These are, however, minor points 


‘vidence to excellence 
Waelder’s book 


All psychologists 


support this claim. Is this which do not affect the basic 


in observable phenon enon pious of the book as a whole 


hope or verchance i prescriptions There IS very good indeed 
I ] | } 


are a few other occasions on which psy 1d psychoanalysts, whether beginners 


choanalysis is extolled 1 experts, will, I am sure, profit fron 
scribed. I feel. too, that differences -ading it 


Learning to Think 


M. L. Johnson Abercrombie 


The Anatomy of Judgment: An Investigation into the Processes of Per- 
ception and Reasoning. New York Books, 1960. Pp $4.50. 


Basi 156 


propien 
probl 
the |; 


iddressed 


boratory 
herself to 
ed { 1 Gardner Vurphy at the th ritical proble ind has described 


. , 
readable manner (a the el- 


VUenninger Foundation in the Perceptual 
Learning Project 
ust published a book 


World 


very 


ts ol assumptions 


lp 
ing upon perception 
( Basic Bo 7: . bh) 


of free group discussion for producing 


With Murphy he ha tec context, and learn- 


on Development and judgment and 
of the Perceptual 


1960 


| os teacher knows 
mies of students 


dutifully memorizing materials 


a long-range experiment on the use 


sounder reasoning 


that vast ar- Since the book is in two parts, it is 


pass through logical to examine each part separately 


classes before giving an over-all evaluation. In 


book Dr A ber- 


crombie displays an intimate knowledge 


about the first half of the 


English classes 


without learning to think critically 


the content of the course 


of perception and other areas of cogni- 


ion. Indeed, the reviewer could scarcely 
believe the text was written by a zoolo- 
rist! In this part of the book the theo- 
retical background 


materials are pre- 


sented briefly In a sense 
The 
schemata as developed by 


Head 


in perception 


and simply 
the author is stating her biases 
concept ol 
Bart- 
and ] ment 1S a 


Here 


difference be- 


Sir Henry ind Sir Frederic 


iett 
major tool for her analysis one 
observes a characteristic 
tween British and American psychology 
the British are more likely to set 
l constructs 


ore likely 


Is pre sented in 
Abercrom 


ts could learn more 


hypothesizes th 
about the u 


us assumptions which unde 


their judgments, they would learn to 


separate observation Irom interence 


nore clearly Since these unconscious 


ssumptions, which often distort judg 


‘ 1 
emotionally 


ilt with in 


loaded, they need 
1 therapeutic man- 
took 


Iree or open-ended group 


In her research this ‘therapy 
lorm olf a 


The usefulness of 


uscussion 


conver- 


dialectic, without carefully 


imscribed for educat 


content 


ot course, been known for centuries 


good teacher cat say I 


vhich God has attached 


fastening upon them 


arousing 
persuading them”’—to 


} 


group dls 


ind reproaching 
paraphrase Socrates In a 


cussion, particularly without a formal 
leader, each student is a gadfly probing 
ind dissecting the assumptions and judg- 
nents of others 

The experiment ran for five 


Each 


school 


years 


year half of a class in medical 


were randomly assigned the ex- 
perimental class treatment in the first 
semester, while the other half became 
controls who did not take the class until 
The size of the 


and there were 


the following semester 
class was limited to 12 
eight discussion periods, each lasting one 
and a half hours. At the beginning of 
each session the teacher left the room 
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while the group was given a small exer- 


cise to do, such as writing down as 


many definitions of mormal as_ they 
could or writing down all the differences 
they could see between two radiographs 
this, 


the students 


Following several, but not all of 


read aloud to the group 
what they had written and the discus- 


The 


possible, 


sion began teacher remained as 


quiet as occupying a_ chair 


iway from the head of the table and 


avoiding making specific criticisms or 
stating opinions. All sessions were tape- 
recorded for later analysis. At the end 
of the first semester both experimental 


X-rays of 


the thorax and the shoulder to analyze 


and control groups were giver 


Their analyses of these were the data 
for evaluating the effects of the ‘thera- 


peutic’ class on judgment 


As this reviewer read the description 


of this class, he immediately associated 


it with Lewinian studies, such as those 


by Cartwright, in which laissez faire and 


democratic groups were observed. He 
was not at all surprised to read further 
that class ex- 
dislike for the 


usually directing their criticism 


about one-third of the 


pressed hostility and 


class, 
toward the teacher’s failure to pro- 
vide structure and leadership. As Aber- 
“The 


plaint was that the discussions were not 


crombie noted, commonest com- 


sufficiently well disciplined, and that a 
lot of time was wasted through lack of 
chairmanship” (p. 128) 

The absence of leadership was inten- 
tional, of course. The group was So Or- 
ganized as to throw primary responsi- 


bility for discussion and thought upon 
the students and to have an unrestricted 
non-authoritarian atmosphere in which 


all kinds 
Abercrombie was thus 


students could be free to voice 
of opinions. Dr 


sharing the ideas of John Dewey who 


wrote in Human Nature and Conduct 


(1922): 


the plasticity of the young presents a 
temptation to those having greater experi- 
ence and hence greater power which they 
resist. It to be 


according to current 


molded 
The in 


ert, stupid quality of current customs pei 


rarely seems putty 


designs 
follow 


verts learning into a willingness to 


where others point the way, into con 


formity, construction, surrender of scepti- 
cism and experiment (p. 64) 
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M. L ABERCROMBII 


G 
JREATER freedom of 


ideas surely educates the student to be 


JOHNSON 


expression of 
more flexible. It is this reviewer’s per- 


sonal opinion, however, that a violent 


acceptance of the extreme ‘progressive- 
ness’ 


in education produces anarchy in 


the classroom; some middle ground is 


needed in which content is taught, but 
not dogmatically, and in which students 
are encouraged, even praised, for hav- 
ing original ideas even when these ideas 
This rela- 


tionship is not easy to establish. It is 


run counter to the teacher's 


easier either to let the students slide 


through unguided and untutored or to 


teach them authoritarianly. A teacher 


must be humble enough to recognize 


that often students may have ideas 


which are better than his own. He can 


be permissive without losing control of 


the class; he can lecture, yet be open 


to question; he can run a seminar in 


which arguments, clashes of opinion, 
and emotion can be expressed without 
I am sure Dr. 


Abercrombie shares these beliefs 


wandering too far afield 


As to her research, there were reason- 
able 
The analysis of the data was, if 


scientific controls in its conduct 


any- 


Nor are we only ignorant of 


our own 


Therefore dive deep into thy bosom; learn the depth, extent, bia 


thing, too conservative. For example 
the students who expressed mild and 
dislike for the 
pooled with those who mildly or heartily 


liked the course 


violent course were 
By pooling such het- 


likelihood 


of getting significant effects was prob- 


erogeneous populations, the 


ably reduced 
The 


here. Since a major purpose was to pre 


major deficit of the book lies 


sent the results of the long-range study 
it is imperative that the results of the 


I The 


study e data are 
referred to via 


reported only 


incidentally their origi- 
nal publication in Lancet. The reviewer 
had to look up these references to verify 
example 
exper! 


For 
that the 


conclusions 


the author 


says flatly 


the author 
mental subjects made fewer false infer- 
ences in the final test than did the con- 
in her article in Lancet 
thorax X-ray 


while the 


trols. However 


the data for the showed 
this difference data for the 


shoulder X-ray 
of the 


did not. Moreover, two 


four regions of the thorax test 


showed no effect. Where significant dif- 
ferences occurred 


with Dr 


they were in accord- 


ance Abercrombie’s conclu- 


sions. I would have drawn the same 


conclusions as she, but I would have 


tempered my conclusions with caution 


in view of the data 


The 


written 


inatomy of Judgment is 


easy to read, and worth 


ing. It is thought provoking, but 


It does not really 


not a profound book 
and 


Bartlett 


analyze the anatomy of judgment 


thought, as does Sir Frederic 


in his latest book Thinking, or as does 
Donald Johnson in his Psychology of 
Thought and Judgment, but it does cast 
light on how we can improve judgment 
with improved teaching methods. Let 


Aber- 


ingenious 


critical of Dr 
study. In a 
dealt 
important problem, the problem of how 


me not be too 
crombie’s very 


way she has with an extremely 
intellective 


More 


research is sorely needed on this im- 


to remove emotional and 


biases from scientific judgments 


portant topic 


the dimensions of the human mind in general, but even of 


and full 


fort of thy mind; contrast full intimacy with the stranger within thee; excite and cherish 


every spark of intellectual light and heat. 


Epwarp Younc (1683-1765) 





Blacky Goes to War 


Bjgrn Christiansen 


Attitudes towards Foreign Affairs as a Function of Personality. Oslo 


’) 


Oslo University Press, 1959. Pp. 283 


Reviewed | 


D 


been 


FP Vou 


mce 


, was until recenti 
PhD of 1951 with 
hip there 


Influe ne 


IRN CHRISTIANSEN 
who 


lat 
ulating 


psv¢ hol 


nt of Oslo’s In 


for Social Research. The present 


an impressive product ot 
triple confrontation of depth psychol- 
ogy, public opinion research, and politi- 


cal theory which must have formed an 


important part of the author’s 


book 


ts orientation 


exper 


ence. The frankly psycholog 


and touches only 


briefly on the sociological and political 


determinants of attitudes toward foreign 


iffairs. These short sallies, however, are 


enough to indicate that Christiansen is 


well aware of the intricate interactions 


among these different types of variables 


and levels of analysis He deals only 


with a part of the picture, but he never 


mistakes it for the whole 


Che starting-point of the volume is a 


discussion of a number of hypotheses 


about relationships between personality 


variables and attitudes toward foreign 


iffairs—especially aggressive attitudes 


Christiansen then proceeds to present 


a series of empirical investigations de- 


HERBERT ( 


signed t st < in 
hypothese s 


correla 


gression 


N. kr. 15 


KELMAN 


aspects of these 


investigations 


ised on 


nvolves an entirely di 
type ind level of data than the 


ire of international attitudes—and 


nore, the two measures were obt 


year and a half apart. To provide the 


index of latent four of Blum’s 


aggression 


Pictures, representing four basi 


npulses, were used. Christia1 


sen assumes that a high degree of 
flict around these 


childhood 


finding of a 


repress 
significant correlation 
tween 


Blac ky 


towards 


conflict-charged responses to 


Pictures and aggressive attitudes 


foreign affairs is thus consist- 


ent with the hypothesis that aggressive 
international attitudes may represent 
displacement of latent aggression to the 
international arena 


While the 


between 


individual relationships 


these three personality vari- 


ibles and international attitudes are 


cert iinly of great interest, what I found 


interesting and significant about 


most 


the results of this research is the way 


in which these three variables interact 


in the determination of international 


attitudes. Christiansen finds, first of all 


that the relationship between everyday 


iggressiveness and international aggres- 


siveness depends on the level of psycho 
The tendency to gen 


dynamic conflict 


eralize from everyday to international 


situations is highly significant for those 


Blacky 


conflict-charged. For the 


subjects whose responses to the 


test are least 


subjects whose Blac ky responses are most 


mflict-charged—i.e., the subjects who 


ire presumed to have a high degree 


of latent the correlation be 


aggression 


insignificant. This suggests that 


comes 


iggressive international atl \ - may 


reflect rather different psychological 


processes different groups of people 


For some individuals, they 


sent a displacement 
temming from ur ea 
icts. For others they may 
characteristic style of interperso! 
duct which has been generalized t 
ternational affairs (One is ren 
here of the distinction betweet 
nalization and object a ypraisal 
discussion of the | 
by M. B. Smith, J. S. Bruner, and 
White, 1956 


Furthermore 


functions ol 


Christiansen finds 


both the tendency toward displacement 


ind the tendency tow ird genera 


depend on the level of 
That is to say, the correlation bet 
latent and 


aggression aggressive 


tudes toward foreign affairs is mu 


greater for the nationalistic subjects 


than for those who are low in national 
ism. A similar pattern holds for the cor- 
relation between everyday aggressiveness 
attitudes toward 


and aggressive foreign 


affairs. It would seem, then, that a cer- 
tain degree of nationalism (whatever its 
origins) is a prerequisite for the mani- 
festation of personality dispositions in 
international attitudes. This relationship 
may mean, for example, that both gen- 
eralization and displacement can occur 
if the individual identifies with his 
that he 
things that happen to the nation as if 
That 


finding suggests the possibility of using 


only 


nation enough so reacts to 


they were happening to himself 
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the variable of nationalism as a way of 
linking cultural vari- 


ables with personality variables in the 


sociological and 


analysis of international attitudes 


M ANY other ideas and findings are 


presented in this volume. There is, for 
example, a very suggestive discussion 
of the intricate relations between knowl- 
edge and international attitudes. These 
results, however, are not and 
Christiansen is properly tentative about 
them 


clear-cut 


In general, it is quite obvious to 
the reader that careful thought and at- 
tention have gone into every step of his 
research, including the development of 
the instruments, the statistical treat- 
ment of the data, and the interpretation 
of the findings. If ambiguities remain, 
they must be ascribed to the inherent 
complexity of the problem that the 
writer chose for himself 
There is one implicit assumption in 
with which I 


Christiansen’s discussion 


would take issue. At several points he 
writes as if the contribution of person- 
ality factors, especially of psychogenetic 
attitudes 
that 
say, as if the intrusion of personality 


factors, to international 


were 
of necessity a negative one is to 
factors interfered with rational and con- 
structive approaches to international af- 
fairs 


To be sure, the book focuses on 


aggressive and destructive attitudes and 
hence the negative contributions of per- 
sonality dispositions are bound to be in 
the foreground; but is it not equally 
possible that particular personality dis- 
positions may facilitate a constructive 
and rational approach? May it not be 
true, in fact, that such an approach re- 
flects personal styles and coping mecha- 
nisms that are based, at least in part, 
on early childhood experiences? There 


book to 


Christiansen would answer 


are enough indications in the 


suggest that 
these questions affirmatively; neverthe- 
less he does seem to equate the ‘deeper 
levels’ of personality with unresolved 


unconscious conflicts and the defenses 
they breed 

Let me conclude with a comment 
on the book’s manner of presentation. 
Christiansen goes into considerable de- 
tail on the theoretical rationale, the pre 
testing, and the statistical properties of 


his instruments, detail which is ideal for 
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the specialized reader, who is able to 


evaluate the author’s findings and to 


profit from his experience. Some read- 
ers, however, though genuinely inter- 
ested, may be discouraged by these 
lengthy excursions into what they would 
statistical 


consider psychoanalytic and 


Minds, Brains, 


refinements. For such readers it’ would 


be a service if a shorter report of this 


work, summarizing the basic ideas and 


results, were available. The work is sig- 


nificant and it should be accessible to 


all social scientists concerned with in- 


ternational relations. 


Machines, and 


Language 


Sidney Hook (Ed.) 


Dimensions of Mind: A Symposium. New York: New York University 


Press, 1960. Pp. xiv 281. $5.00. 


Reviewed by ALBERT H 


Hook, the 
posium, is one of America’s best known 
philosophers, Professor of Philosophy at 
New York University. He 
pecially for his articulate exposition of 
the philosophy of John Dewey. He has 
written many books. He edited the sec- 
ond symposium in this series, the one 
on psychoanalysis (CP, Aug. 1960, 5, 
262-264). The reviewer, Dr. Hastorf, ts 
Professor of Psychology at Dartmouth 
College. He holds a PhD Prince- 
ton University and was drawn into the 
study of the psychology of perception 
by Hadley Cantril and then Adelbert 
Now he is at work on the 
gories of interpersonal perception 


Sey book reports the proceedings 
the third 


of annual Institute of 
New York 
lhe previous Institute proceedings (also 
edited by Sidney Hook) took up, first 


Sidney editor of this sym- 


is known es- 


from 


Ames. cate- 


Philosophy at University 


problems of freedom and determinism 
and, second, psychoanalysis. The pres- 
ent volume concerns itself with various 
facets of the mind-body problem. In 
his introduction Hook attempts to po- 
larize the possible positions extant as 
being either the attempt to dissolve such 
problems by 


linguistic analysis or to 


solve them by These 
polar positions certainly appear and re- 
appear all through the book. 


There are twenty-nine different con- 


empirical data 


tributors whose presentations vary con- 


siderably in length. The list of con- 


HASTORI 


tributors is distinguished and varied 


and thus the contributions range over 


a broad field. It is not an orderly book 


in the sense that a topic is 


taken up 
and discussed thoroughly before 
on to the 


going 


next. That would be impos- 
sible, given the number of problems ex- 
plicitly raised, which include some of 


the classical approaches to the mind 


body problem, the question of extra- 
sensory perception, can machines really 
think?, and the ubiquitous panacea of 
language analysis. 

What are the issues that appear with 
some regularity through the book? The 
mind-body problem is 


given a fair 


amount of space including defenses of 
a neural-identity theory and of dualism 
rhe most stimulating papers in this sec- 
both take that the 
mind-body problem is capable of em- 
Both 


the elimination of it by pronouncing it 


tion the position 


pirical solution refuse to accept 


a pseudoproblem. Interestingly enough, 


the authors of these two 


papers come 


from divergent intellectual trends 
Wolfgang Kohler from Gestalt psychol- 
ogy and Herbert Feigl from positivistic 
philosophy. 

Kohler’s paper considers the relation 
between brain events and phenomenal 
events and offers the concept of iso- 
morphism as the cement that ties them 
together. He goes on to argue that some 
such a principle must be accepted lest 
the individual find himself 


either a dualistic position or some con- 


accepting 





cept of emergence; both of the latter 
alternatives are quite clearly unaccept- 


able to him. 

Herbert Feigl concentrates his efforts 
on defending the integrity of the mind- 
body problem. He appears to see the 
modern school of language analysts as 
his primary opponents. In essence, he 


pleads for continued experimentation 


and logical analysis because, in his own 
words, “I doubt quite generally whether 


many issues in modern epistemology 


the fan- 
ner in which some artificially concocted 


can be simply ‘dissolved’ in 
pseudoproblems can be disposed of by 
a minimum of reflection on the proper 
use of terms. Questions like ‘How fast 
Do we really see 
Why is there 
thing at all rather than nothing?’, 


does Time flow 


physical objects? any- 
Why 
is the world the way it is?’, can indeed 


be very quickly shown to rest on ele- 
mentary conceptual confusions. But the 


issues oO! and of 


perception, of reality 
the mental and the physical require cir- 
cumspect, perspicacious and painstaking 


analyses 


hace second major theme of the sym- 


posium has to do with the impact of 
the development of modern, high-speed 
computers on such questions as how the 
mind works, or, more pointedly, on 
whether machines can think. The contri- 
butions of Norbert Wiener and Michael 
Scriven provoked the most commentary 
Wiener did his best to force the group 
to face up to some of the implications 


of modern computers. He pointed to 
the existence of the programming of 
programming and the development of 
machines that can engage in planning 
Rather than 


ing the complexity of these machines, 


activity of a sort stress- 
Wiener is more anxious to emphasize 
the ways in which man can become en- 
slaved by his own electronic inventions. 
The more intelligent (the higher the or- 
der of program) we make the machine, 
the more likely it will do things we did 
not intend. He that such 
higher-order machines will do what we 


reminds us 


tell them to and only what we tell them 
to, not want them to. The 
Apprentice is no longer a 
fairy tale. Some, but not all, of the im- 
plications of this warning were discussed 


what we 


Magician’s 


A greater number of the participants 


were stimulated, irritated, or both, by 


Michael Scriven’s paper. Scriven defined 
the behavioral capacities that a machine 
have in 


must that it is 


thinking (perhaps even conscious? ). The 


order to say 
characteristics demanded were: moving 
and reproducing, predicting and choos- 
ing, creating and discovering, learning 
understanding and interpreting, analyz- 
ing, deciding, and 


perceiving, feeling, 


lying. His proposition was certainly a 
tour de force, but it did provoke con- 
sideration of the adequacy of a behav- 
definition of thinking. With the 
number of objections to a rather unde- 


1oristic 


behaviorism throughout the 
that a 
sentative ol contemporary behavioristic 


fined sym- 


posium, it is unfortunate repre- 
psychology did not discuss this issue 
Che third major theme of the sym- 


posium related to the use of language 


analysis in the understanding of con- 


cepts. A paper by Stephen Toulmin of 
the University of Leeds provides the 
focal point of the discussion. He under- 
took a careful analysis of the relation 
as he sees it, between the acquiring of 
a concept to both its use and its logical 
structure 


bold 


of concepts of the philosopher be sepa- 


His thesis is both simple and 


no longer can the logical analysis 


rated from the psychologist’s explora- 
tion of how they are learned. This thesis 
may, at first, strike the committed learn- 
ing theorist as both trivial and an all-too- 
late admission by a philosopher inter- 
ested in conceptual analysis. However 


both Nagel and B. I 
difficulties 


Ernest Skinner 
Toulmin’s 
proposal of such an attack on the un- 
derstanding ol Nagel 


distinction be- 


pointed out with 


concepts urged 
that we remember the 


tween the contemporary use of a con- 
cept and how it was originally learned 
whereas Skinner stressed the importance 
learning 


of distinguishing between the 


of a certain class of behavior and the 
learning of a verbal description of that 
behavior by the behaver himself. These 
difficulties are quite real; however, Toul- 
min’s proposition still stands as a most 
useful proposal 

This is a book, In spite 
of its discursiveness it still points up 
many issues related to the mind-body 


problem and proposes reasonable solu- 


worthwhile 


tions to some of them. 


Satisfaction 


_: Resists Analysis 


Ugo Remitz 


Professional Satisfaction among 
Swedish Bank Employees: A 
Psychological Study. Copenhagen 
(Ngrregade 6): Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1960. Pp. 422. Dan. kr. 86.—. 


Reviewed by BERNARD MAUSNER 
The author, Dr. Remitz, is identified in 


The reviewer, Dr. Mausner, 


Research Professor of So- 


the review 
is Associate 
cial Psychology in Public Health in the 
University of Pittsburgh. He has al- 
ready reviewed McNeil on The Fight 
(CP. Dec. 7057, 2, 
and Galbraith on The Affluent 
1959, 4, 298 


300 ) 


for Fluoridation 
313f.) 
Society (CP, Sept 


7” one common strategy for behavioral 
research a group of people is given 
a questionnaire and the analysis is re- 
stricted to a study of the internal char- 
acteristics of their responses. In this 
kind of research one can do two things: 
look at the 
parts of the 


variation 


interrelationships among 


look for 


group of subjects 


instrument or 
within the 
on the responses to the questionnaire 
The value of such research depends on 
the heterogeneity of the sample of sub- 
jects and the content of the instrument 
that this heteroge- 
neity will lead to differences which are 


statistically 


and on the chance 


significant and have some 


theoretical point. Presumably it is one 
of the obligations of the investigator to 
make the best possible choice both of 
his sample and of his instrument. He 
needs a combination of prior knowledge 
insight, and, often, plain dumb luck 

Dr. Remitz’s book this 
kind of research. He is the personnel 
manager of IBM Finland. The book is 
his doctoral dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Helsinki. It consists of a report 
on a questionnaire that was sent to one 
third of all employees of Swedish banks 
Of these 1850 men and women, 1241 re- 


exemplifies 


turned usable materials. The instrument 
includes a series of ingeniously devised 


graphic rating scales on various aspects 
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The Training 
of Psychotherapists 


A Multidisciplinary 
Approach 


Edited by Nicholas P. Dellis and 
Herbert K. Stone 


In this volume psychiatrists, clini 
cal psychologists, and sociologists 
concern themselves with a majo 
problem of modern medicine—how 
to train more and better psycho 
therapists. The contributors in- 
\ugust B. Hollingshead 
(Yale), Harry Bone (William Alan- 
White Institute), Werner W. 
Boehm (Minnesota), Harold I. Liet 
(Tulane), Eugene B. Brody (Mary 
land), Bernard F. Riess (Postgrad 
uate Center for 


clude 


son 


Psychotherapy), 
Gordon F. Derner (Adelphi), and 
Carl A. Whitaker (Atlanta Psychi 
itric Clinic). 

$5.00 


Psychotherapy 
with Schizophrenics 


\ Reappraisal 


Edited by Joseph G. Dawson, 
Herbert K. Stone, and Nicholas 
P. Dellis 


New techniques in treating schizo- 
phrenics developed in the past dec 
ade are discussed by psychiatrists 
psychologists with wide ex- 
Lhe 
clude Carl R. Rogers (Wisconsin), 
R. Monroe (Tulane), Eu 

Brody (Maryland), Al 
bert E. Scheflen (Temple), Robert 
Roessler (Wisconsin), and 
P. Malone (Atlanta 
Clinic). 


and 


perience. contributors in 


Russell 


J 
gene B. 


Thomas 
Psychiatric 


$5.00 


Order from 


Louisiana State 
University Press 


Baton Rouge, La. 
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of satisfaction with work and a set of 


questions about the past history and 
present circumstances of the respond- 
ents. Remitz reports a measure of over- 
all satisfaction as well as a group of 
subscores indicating satisfaction with the 
work itself, colleagues, management, etc 
His analyses consist, first, of an appli- 
cation of confidence limits and x? tests 
to an assessment of the likelihood that 
these differ among the various 


groups in his sample, and, secondly, of 


scores 


the development of multiple regression 
equations relating his measure of satis- 
faction to other information about the 
subjects. 

The book as a 


mass of tables and accompanying de- 


whole consists of a 


scription, much of which duplicates the 
content of the tables. Of the enormous 
number of treatments, only a small mi- 
nority show Remitz 


usually restricts himself to a discussion 


significant trends 
these 
positive findings without any assessment 
of the likelihood that 


of the possible implications of 


their number is 
below that to be expected by chance. 
Furthermore, he examines the effect of 
each demographic variable singly, even 
though he is aware of the association 
among them. To look at education and 
status separately without noting the de- 
gree to which relationship between 
either and satisfaction is independent of 
the other is than a little 
He could have used partial correlations, 


but with such 


more naive 
a large number of vari- 
ables the use of partials becomes un- 
wieldly; it may be that factor analysis 
would have been the most likely ap- 
proach to find patterns of relationship 
among a large number of predictors to 
a single dependent variable. Multiple re- 
gression, which Remitz uses to achieve 
this result, is hardly appropriate since 
one is interested not so much in arriv- 
ing at a successful prediction of satis- 
faction as in finding out something about 
the nature of the relationships which 


are involved. 


iin flaws in statistical treatment 


would be pardonable if the study had re- 
sulted in some stimulating new thoughts. 
Unfortunately, the total impression is 
busywork. The book 


begins with a perfunctory statement of 


one of academic 


the theoretical notion that all men strive 


for equilibrium, that external stimula- 
tion disturbs equilibrium, that life is a 
continuous process of adjustment to dis- 
turbance, and that stasis equals death 
There seems to be little relationship be- 
tween this statement and the body of 
the research, although the findings are 
theory A 
findings 


considered to support the 
look at these 


little that is surprising. Supervisory peo- 


closer reveals 


ple are happier than nonsupervisory 


workers; getting a salary higher than 


thes scale leads to increased satisfac- 


tion; better educated people are happier 
than less well educated ones; healthy 
people show higher scores on the meas- 
ure of satisfaction than those who are 
And all of this 


for no more than 10% of 


not healthy accounts 
the variance 
Another 


depends on the variations among 


in the measure of satisfaction 
10% 
the individual banks represented in the 
sample. Remitz decides that only 23% 
of the variance in his score is predict- 
able because, after he throws all the in- 
into 


formation he can get a multiple 


regression equation 
only .475. He 
tudinal” variables are 
This 


he raises his R by 


his R still equals 
that 
needed for better 


concludes “atti- 


prediction he demonstrates when 


including as a pre- 
dictor one of his subscores! 

Remitz has carefully absorbed a great 
deal of the American literature in his 
area. In fact, the book is written in such 
fluent English and with such close atten- 
tion to American models that one is 
hardly aware of its origin until the sec- 
tion on handwriting analysis is reached 
Few psychologists in the United States 
would take handwriting seriously as 
basis for an analysis of the role of per- 
sonality in satisfaction with work. The 
fact that the study of handwriting re- 
veals little except a statement that bank 
employees tend to be cautious, and this 
without any indication that the analyst 
did not know the nature of the sample 
does not encourage a feeling that the au 
thor’s contribution from European psy- 
chology would have been missed. 

It is hard to be kind to a book like 
this. Certainly, the effort and ingenuity 
that went into it merited the doctorate 
but it cannot be considered a contribu- 
tion to the literature, except as an ex- 
ample of the dangers inherent in this 
model of research. 
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How TO WRITE A 


aes SAN FORD 
1 be CP. 


just 


[TEXTBOOK 


who next year is 
know 


textbook of 


you has 


ibout written psy- 
chology that Wadsworth means to pub- 
lish soon—perhaps in the early 
McKeachie, CP’s 


textbooks, got hold of 


sum- 


mer Consultant on 


some of the in- 
troductory matter for this text and was 
list of the 
the textbook 
that he 


so excited by Sanford’s 


twenty dilemmas which 


author must resolve suggested 


printing the twenty on this page. So 


here is the 


CP-approved, McKeachie 


sponsored, Sanford-authored list. 


1. Write a book 
let eath chapter have a subplot; give every 
but 


yen ior 


unified give it a plot 


unit a beginning, a middle and an end; 


remember coverage, and let not the 


select out significant content 


Write a 


vith chapter 


coherence 
sequential book if you can 
building on chapter; but re 
that logical sequence may be 


member your 


inother’s chaos 
Emphasize a general and informed ap 
preciation of the broad field of psychology; 
but remember that the ought to 


learn lot of detailed technical 


student 
also a tacts 
methods, and precise vocabulary 
to help the 


its 


4. Try student see p ychol 
social context; 


intellectual and 


with such 
that the 


best speak for itself if only de 


do not take up much space 


general material, and remember 


field 


may 
scribed 


5 Help the student see that psycholog) 


challenging and exciting of all 


but 


is the most 
fields ; 


is only 


scientific stay in perspective 


for it one of man’s ways of study 


ing man 


Emphasize methods, approaches, and 


the mature scientific attitude toward prob 


lems of behavior; these things may consti 


tute psychology’s greatest present contribu 

tion; but remember space, coverags 

depth 
Represent every 


best 


special segment 


psychology as you can, for there 


intellectual excitement somebody 
but 


a catalog 


for 


every one of them; don't, f 


sake, write 
8. Write in 


ness’ 
style 


the 


a spritely and literat 
but 
writer’s role is a 

9. Write directly 
ind like them, but 


the 


if you can; watch dignity 


your 


text Stully one 


to students as you know 
remember that you ar 
instructor’s servant; don’t interfere with 
his role and his function; also remember 
that the instructor is a gatekeeper who de- 
cides whether you shall have 
ill to his students 


10. Write 


bring him, if 


iny access at 


to the student where he is and 


you where want 


but 


can, to you 
him 


let 


him to be; never underestimat 


or what he already knows, and don’t 
him get the idea that psychology is simple 
for it isn’t 

the author is an in 
but 


and 


11. Write personally ; 


dividual and students are people; au 


thors are essentially anonymous per 


is an intrusion. 
1 Write 


and 


sonality 
remember 
that 


concretely, 


but 


James 
every in 
that 


figures of speech, however pleasant, are in 


Boring; remember 


formality will irritate someone and 


herently inaccurate 
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13. If a sentence comes out with a bit of 
humor in it, let it laughing and 


incompatible; but 


alone; 
learning are not keep 
humor clean, brief, relevant, and non-dis- 
tracting; do not take time out to tell jokes, 
avoid the pachydermal, and never poke 
hostile fun at anybody. 

14. Write to the A-student, maintain 
high intellectual standards, never talk down, 
predigest, or 


the C 


jority and will run the world; take a bit 


oversimplify; but remember 


-student, for he is in the vast ma- 


more time to make a point, write in Eng- 
lish wherever possible, be friendly to any- 
one who has had the gumption to choose 
to learn something about psychology. 

15. Articulate the book with the arts and 
sciences curriculum; but make as many ma 
jors as you can and help prepare these for 
further courses in psychology. 

16. Emphasize the ideas that you'd like 
your son to carry with him the rest of his 


life; but remember that the field of psy- ° 


chology is broad and that your own im 
portances are another’s trivia 

17. Don’t clutter up the reader with the 
trappings of 
that 
a rich 


scholarship; but remember 


psychology is a scholarly field with 


literature and that undocumented 


statements are taboo. (Also, as far as you 


know, the uncited experiment may have 


been performed by a_ psychologist who 
teaches 2000 students every semester.) 

18. Don’t be hesitant to speculate a bit, 
interpret a bit or even preach a little on 
the virtues of science and education; but 
label 


evidence 01 


remember to clearly any departure 


from the from established 
theory. 

19. There is substance, significance, and 
great intellectual challenge in psychology, 
so teach it with confidence; but remember 
that it is a young science and in many areas 
incompletely formed; so teach it with hu 
mility and, without diffidence or apology, 
take the student into your confidence. 

20. If you 
with 


find yourself coming down 
a novel approach, either to content 
or to method of presenting it, follow your 
inclinations; there is plenty of room and 
perhaps even need for change in our es 
tablished 


psychology; but 


ways of handling introductory 
son; the ac- 


cepted approaches have much to recom- 


watch it, 


mend them and human tolerance for nov- 
elty, even should it be of high quality, is 
finite. 

This score of admonitions is authentic 
and original but not yet final. It “vill be 
a little different in the book, for crea- 
tivity is not static. Nevertheless, for a 
premature baby, CP thinks that this or- 
ganism is quite handsome. 
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OMNIUM-GATHERUM 
| a mere $20.00 you can now get 
a Medical Fee Guide, a volume that 
ABEPP Diplomates might find useful. 
You write to Medical Fee Guide Publi- 
Po. 3705, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. How private enterprise burgeons 


cation, Box 
outside the Ivory Tower! Or perhaps 
this is not new. Wundt must have got 
fees when he was a Dozent at Heidel- 
berg. 

Book To CoME 


A LONG in August or September Wiley 
is going to publish a book which 
will probably be called Conceptual Sys- 


tems and Personality Organization. It 
will be by O. J. Harvey of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, David E. 
Syracuse 


Hunt of 
Harold M 
Schroder of Princeton University. The 


University, and 
book attempts an integration of cogni- 
tive and dynamic theories of the de- 
velopment of personality, taking into 
account such diverse topics as child de- 
velopment, attitude change, psychopa- 
thology, and personality measurement. 
It ought, the authors think, to stimulate 
research by detailing the areas within 
which investigations are needed. 


General Experimental Psychology: 
Content or Method? 


Lawrence M. Baker 


General Experimental Psychology: An Introduction to Principles. New 


York : Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv 


420. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert S. DANIEL 


The author, Dr. Baker, is Professor of 
Psychology at Purdue University, and 
has been teaching there for more than a 
dozen years. He is also a Diplomate in 
Clinical Psychology. He has published, 
with W. E. Holmes, Laboratory Experi- 
ments in Psychology (Educ. Publ., 
1949) and, with C. Weisiger and W. M. 
Taylor, Laboratory Experiments in Gen- 
Psychology (Oxford Univ. Press, 

The reviewer, Dr. Daniel, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
taught the ele- 
experimental psy- 
chology, first at Indiana and later at 
Missouri, for seventeen years. He has 


eral 
1960) 


of Missouri, and has 


mentary course in 


written two laboratory manuals for local 
use and is chairman of APA Division 
? 


2’s committee on the teaching of the 
undergraduate laboratory course. 


B igimare sioner courses in experi- 
mental psychology are sometimes 
oriented toward method and the actual 


performance of experimentation and 
sometimes toward traditional content. If 
methodology is the prime consideration, 


then a text such as that by Townsend 
or by Brown and Ghiselli will be chosen 
If it is strictly a content course, then 
the choice will be from the group rep- 
resented by Underwood, Postman, and 
Woodworth 
and Schlosberg. The teacher who wishes 


Egan, or (more advanced) 


to cover both may well choose this book 
by Baker. It is representative of sev- 
eral attempts to combine the two ob- 
jectives, with the inevitable difficulties 
which must be resolved by compromise 
Baker’s solution is a book which must 
be placed on the content side of the 
middle position. He devotes an initial 
chapter and two final chapters to meth- 
odology, but he intend this 
brief treatment to suffice as a guide to 
the novice. He gives some elementary 
methods, statistical and other, in the 
introductory chapter and, in the final 
chapters, deals more with standards and 
general concepts of research than with 
the strategy and logic of experimenta- 
tion. Throughout the entire book he 
points out problems and pitfalls of pro- 
cedures employed in research efforts. 


does not 
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Second Edition, Hilgard & Marquis’ 


CONDITIONING 
AND LEARNING 


Revised by Gregory A. Kimble, Duke Uni- 
versity. Retaining the viewpoint of the 
original text, this Second Edition is com- 
posed almost entirely of new material based 
upon the developments of the past twenty 
vears in the field of conditioning and learn- 
ing—ineluding work on the physiological 
mechanisms of reward. The book employs 
a factual, historical, and non-theoretical ap- 
proach to place the facts and alternative 
conceptions of the nature of learning in an 
organized pattern. Teaching aids include a 
bibliography of about 1500 items, as well as 
abundant tables, graphs, and diagrams. 
Just published, 590 pages, illustrated 
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DIFFERENCES: 


A Search for Intelligence 


Edited by James J. Jenkins and Donald 


G. Paterson, both of the University of 


Minnesota. This book of readings, chrono- 
logically arranged, illustrates the history of 
research on intelligence from its beginnings 
in the work of Sir Francis Galton to the 
present. Sixty-six articles, representative 
of the chief contributions to the field, show 
the growth of the necessary methodologies 
for research and sample the development of 
theoretical views. Evidence of the rela- 
tions of intelligence to other variables, as 
well as the great controversies in the field, 
are also clearly demonstrated. 

768 pages, illustrated 


Just Published... 


USING TESTS 
IN COUNSELING 


By Leo Goldman, Brooklyn College. De- 
voted entirely to the use of tests in counsel- 
ing, this new text emphasizes counseling that 
involves educational and vocational plan- 
ning and adjustment. Assuming a knowl- 
edge of elementary statistics and the basic 
principles of tests and measurements, the 
book brings together material on the selec- 
tion of tests, the psychology of test-taking, 
the interpretation of test results, and the 
communication of the results to counselees 
and other interested persons. Ample illus- 
trative material, including eight case studies 
of elementary school, high school, and col- 
lege students, is provided. 


,8O pages, illustrated 
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By B. F. Skinner, Harvard University. In 
this book Dr. Skinner has selected thirty 
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cumulative record of his work in psychology 
over a period of twenty-eight vears. Taken 
from his contributions to magazines, tech- 
nical journals, and books, the papers cover 
such subjects as human freedom, the experi- 
ntental analysis of behavior, literary criti- 
cism, professional issues in experimental 
psychology, and teaching machines. Intro- 
ductory comments supplement each article, 
and numerous photographs, graphs, and 
drawings are provided throughout the text. 

430 pages, illustrated 
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The fifteen intermediate chapters 
cover the traditional topics of reaction 
time, sensory functions, perception, emo- 
tion, attention, learning, thinking, and 
motivation. In the last of these chap- 
ters there is some mention of experi 
mental social psychology: the text does 
go a bit beyond the strictly traditional 
content. The author does not attempt 
to give full coverage to any of these 
topics, but uses illustrative experiments 
and rounds out the discussions with suc- 
cinct referenced statements of results 
from well-known research 

The book is written with a strong his- 
torical approach. Background material is 
skillfully woven into the discussion in a 
manner that should be appealing even 
to students who consider history dull 
The model experiment for learning is 
chosen from Ebbinghaus. James, Thorn- 
dike, Pavlov, Wundt, and McDougall 
are accorded relatively more emphasis 
than is typical. More than 40% of the 
citations are to works twenty-five years 
old or more, and 12% are at least fifty 
years old. One third of the citations are 
to secondary sources, from which Baker 
quotes extensively in a number of chap- 
ters 

The author’s. style, being informal 
even chatty, results in good readability 
but at times becomes somewhat lacking 
in certainty. Phrases like “are assumed 
“is said to be like.” and 
“it seems that” are often found with 
factual 


to represent,” 
statements that most writers 
are willing to state without the implied 
doubt 

Although the organization is good, the 
reader encounters frequent passages In 
which the author, in a_ parenthetical 
manner, confides that he has had diffi- 
culties in deciding just what to do. For 
example, in explaining why the chapter 
on vision covers only a limited amount 
of material, Baker says, “We run a cal- 
culated risk of leaving an area having 
an abundance of well-authenticated re- 
search data for the somewhat less cer- 
tain and more speculative material deal- 
ing with other aspects of psychology. 
Our defense, if one is needed, is that 
we may well leave many problems in 
vision to people devoted to professions 
other than psychology.” An alert stu- 
dent might wish that paragraphs, such 
as the one in which this passage is 


found, had been replaced with more 
content material, trusting in the author’s 
judgment without his justifying his omis- 
sions and inclusions. 


a point of view is eclectic 


within the framework of classic or 
widely known theoretical positions. He 
makes no ittempt to cover the many 
available theories of perception or of 
learning, for example, but presents both 
sides of major controversies. 

At many points throughout the text 
he provides practical applications of re- 
search findings and shows their perti- 
nence to the student’s everyday experi- 
ences. Although a few of these examples 
are a bit strained, on the whole they are 
well presented and should increase in- 
terest and attention 

A characteristic of the book with 
which experienced teachers may find 
fault is its pessimistic tone which this 
reviewer deplored. It is true that the 
gaps in our knowledge about behavior 
and the failures in our attempts to un- 
derstand human nature are not to be 
ignored; still they could be presented 
more as challenges to the embryo psy- 
chologist—the student we hope to at- 
tract to a career in research, or the lay- 
man we hope to educate to a healthy 
attitude toward science. For instance 
Baker, in discussing the limitations of 
nonsense syllables, says we use them 
because “better material is not neces- 
sarily available.” Of results of experi- 
mental studies of clinical problems he 
says they are “not very impressive.’ 
Research on emotion, he 
though 


much cause for discouragement.” Re- 


notes, con- 
tinues “even there has been 


search on reaction time nowadays 


“stimulates relatively less enthusiasm 
than was the case a century ago.” These 
statements may be true; yet they might 
be formulated to motivate and not to 
discourage. 

The book has an attractive format 
with very few errors of fact or typog- 
raphy. The author’s intentions of pro- 
viding a text to accompany a labora- 
tory manual for the second course in 
psychology have been accomplished 
with sound, solid treatment within the 
tradition of experimental psychology 
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The Inexpediency 
of Hospitalization 


James Robertson 


Young Children in Hospitals. New York: Basic Books, 1959. Pp. xiv + 


136. $3.00. 


Reviewed by DANE G. PRUGH 


The author, James Robertson, is identi- 
fied in the review. He has been Senior 
Project Officer of the Tavistock Child 
Development Research Unit in London 
since 1948. Previously he worked with 
Anna Freud in the Hampstead Nurseries 
The reviewer, Dr. Prugh, with an MD 
from Harvard in 1943, is in charge of 
the Child Psychiatry Division of the 
Department of Psychiatry, at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester’s School of Medi- 
cine and the Memorial Hos- 
pital After his medical degree he was 
attached to the Boston Children’s Hos- 
pital and then to the Strong Memorial 
Hospital in Rochester, passing his Board 
examinations in pediatrics and psychi- 
atry. Later, back again in Boston, he 
was engaged with Dr. Charles Janeway 
in setting up the psychiatric service in 
the Boston Children’s Hospital, and he 
then completed training in basic psycho- 
analysis and child analysis. He 
Rochester in 1955. 


Strong 


went to 


iy this thoughtful and thought-provok- 
ing book, James Robertson courage- 
ously attacks the problem of hospitali- 
zation and its attendant psychological 
dangers for the young child. To the re- 
viewer's knowledge, no similarly search- 
ing monograph has been devoted to this 
topic, and the author’s qualifications for 
such a task are quite unique. James 
Robertson is a British psychiatric so- 
cial worker, trained also as a psycho- 
analyst, and he is a highly sophisticated 
and outstandingly able clinician in work 
with children and parents. He has been 
engaged in research, in association with 
Dr. John Bowlby, at the Tavistock 
Clinic in London for a number of years, 
dealing with the topic of the emotional 
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effects upon children of the loss of ma- 
ternal care. The film, A Two-Year-Old 
Goes to Hospital, and its later com- 
panion, Going to Hospital with Mother, 
produced by Mr. Robertson, have been 
widely recognized as teaching aids of in- 
calculable value and as descriptive re- 
search documents of fundamental im- 
portance, 

In this monograph, Mr. Robertson 
brings together masterfully the results 
of his own patient and systematic in- 
vestigations and those of other workers 
throughout the world engaged in the 
study of the emotional reactions of 
young children and families to the im- 
pact of hospitalization for illness or op- 
eration. Following a scholarly review of 


the relevant the author em- 


literature, 
ploys original case material in elaborat- 
ing upon his earlier description and 
delirieation of the sequence of Protest 
Despair, and Denial, which the child 
under four years of age exhibits charac- 
teristically in relation to the central ex- 
perience of separation from the mother 
In the concluding section of the mono- 
graph, Mr. Robertson comments widely 
and wisely upon the implications for 
hospital practice of his observations and 
conclusions, offering an intelligent and 
perceptive critique of present-day hos- 
pital procedures and policies. Such polli- 
cies and practices, as he points out, still 
are rarely organized around the “unify- 
ing principle” of the provision of a co- 
herent approach to meeting the child’s 
emotional as well as his physical needs. 
His remarks are directed specifically to 
hospital programs in the British Isles, 
and, as such, have formed the basis of 
an influential memorandum written for 
submission to a committee appointed 


by the British Minister of Health. None- 
theless, his conclusions apply, with equal 
force, to many hospitals in the United 
States and in other nations. 

This reviewer finds the general ap- 
proach of Young Children in Hospitals 
wholly convincing and thoroughly ad- 
mirable. The work is not a 
search document, and it is 


formal re- 
written in 
a straightforward, 
Nonetheless, the 


nontechnical style 


cogent conclusions 
reached are generally founded upon re- 
search work should 


edify and appeal to professional work- 


findings and the 
ers in a variety of fields and with a va- 
riety of points of view 


i: one mild reservation regarding 
the author’s approach occurs to the re- 
viewer. In his admirable concern for the 
welfare of the 
solid findings 
Mr. Robertson is led occasionally to sug- 


emotional small child 


arising out of research 
gest preventive steps which seem some- 
what extreme. As an example, on page 
70, he deals with the problem of a 
younger sibling at home, who may re- 
act adversely to the absence of the 
mother who is involved in a “living-in’ 
sick child. His 
that the 
sibling also be brought 


arrangement for the 
recommendation is younger 
into the hos- 
pital, possibly in a crib in an adjacent 
or nearby room. In the 
recent 


light of the 


concern over cross-infection in 
hospitals, particularly of staphylococcal 
nature, such a step would seem hardly 
a kindness to the well child, however 
wise it might be psychologically. Per- 
haps hospitals will one day follow an- 
other Mr. 


however, by providing special 


suggestion of Robertson's 
family 
living facilities in separate sections 


which would ‘permit such an 


arrange- 
ment for the siblings of those children 
who are not acutely or seriously ill but 
who require hospitalization for diagnos- 


tic study. 


this 
deed they be such, are exceedingly su- 


Shortcomings of nature, if in- 
perficial and limited in contrast to the 
wealth of wisdom and perspective ex- 
hibited throughout the rest of this mono- 
graph. In the opinion of this reviewer 
no professional person working clini- 
cally with young children should fail to 
become familiar with its contents. 
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function 
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rapher, or 
matical it not struc- 
ture of the sentence and the 
are 


bird quite apparent 


of the word 
The grammarian who, within his special 


discipline, chooses to call the proposi- 


tion nonsensical is treading on thin ice 


The entomologist, if he has not defined 
his terms, might have difficulty testing 


the proposition unless he understood the 
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tors. Perhaps, with improved teaching %€8!Ns: 
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ity to make complete statements about 
the help 


techniques, grammar could have meas- 
urable consequences. Joseph C. Blumen- 
thal’s text, English 2600, combines the their subjects without of 


id subject matter with a new technol- 
the programing tech- 
B. F. Skinner. A 


definition not 


other words 
EXAMPLES: Birds fly. Ice melts. 
The motor stalled. 
The game began. 

sentences make 
statements 
(Item 215) 


ogy ol teaching 
niques initiated by 
good program, by does 
allow the student to escape the subject 

The verbs in these 


(complete, incomplete 
about their subjects.” 


matter with foggy notions and partial 
If the traditional subject 


acquisitions 
consequences until 


matter has masked 
the present by traditional teaching tech- 


techniques offer a 


“Some verbs, however, do not have 
the power or ability to make com- 
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niques, these new 





plete statements about their subjects. 
a. The rain stopped. b. The dog 
needs 

Does the verb in sentence a or b 
make a complete statement about its 


subject? (Item 216) 


“After 
wondering 


incomplete verbs, we keep 
“What?” or “Whom?” 
until another word is added. The dog 
needs ... (What?) The dog needs 
a bath. The word that completes the 


meaning of the verb needs is 
(Item 217) 


Item 218 is a “Whom?” example. Item 
219 introduces the technical term: 


“A word that follows the verb and 


completes the meaning of a sentence 
is called a complement, which means 
a completer. A complement or 
completer is sometimes used after a 
verb to the meaning of the 


sentence.” (219) 


“Fred 
Both 


laughed. Fred 
verbs—laughed 
Which of 
verbs fails to make a complete state- 
ment about the subject Fred? 


(220) 


tore . 
and tore— 
these action 


show actions 


“Fred tore (What?) What did 
Fred tear—his hair, his sock, or his 
shirt? The sentence fails to tell what 
received the action of the verb tore. 
Therefore, the meaning of the sen- 
tence is (complete, incomplete) and 


needs a complement.” 


“Fred tore his shirt. Now the mean- 


ing of the sentence is complete. We 
know what Fred 
shirt. Which 
tion of the verb tore? 


tore. He tore his 


word receives the ac- 


« €222) 


Item 225 introduces a new technical 
term, ‘direct object,’ which is practiced 


in the next three items 


“The hot sun melted... To be 
a complete sentence, this group of 


words needs a > (230) 


Not until Item 231 is the first technical 
term, ‘complement,’ last 
221, asked for 

The programing in this sequence illus- 
trates Blumenthal’s approach. The chap- 
ter begins, as do 


mentioned in 


most, with a sum- 
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mary of relevant past learning, and then 
the new topic is introduced. Examples 
are usually worked with before the tech- 
nical introduced. The 
terms are generally paired with further 
examples. 


terminology is 


Summary items, generaliza- 
tions without examples, complete most 
Many of the 


items present two alternatives (see item 


chapters. So far, so good 


215), a device which enables the pro- 
gramer to restrict the possible answers 
It has the unfortunate consequence, par- 
ticularly in the chapters on double nega- 
tives, “I done it,” etc., of confronting 
students with many examples of the 
“undesirables.” The lapse in program- 


ing represented here by the 12-item 


spread between the introduction of 
‘complement’ and its elicitation occurs 
spots in the 


although rarely do these lapse 


at many other program 


involve 
the introduction of a 


second technical 


term and omission of any reference in 
the interim to the 


Item 222 


term being taught 


illustrates another program- 
ing failure which is salted generousiy 
throughout the text: the use of a tech- 


nical term (receive the action), appear- 
ing for the first time in the immediately 
preceding frame and undefined, to elicit 

2 e 
a response If students who did_ not 
know the vocabulary of grammar had 
pretested the program, errors of this 
sort would have been spotted and, we 


hope, removed 


I. is the programer’s responsibility 
these 


answers 


to elicit correct answers so that 


can be reinforced. But 


these 
should represent “progress” in the stu- 
dent’s acquisition. Both overcuing (too 
many hints making discrimination on the 
correct dimensions unnecessary) and un- 
limitation of the 
possible answers) are 
that all 
face. Overcuing, as represented by the 

in frame 220, frequently, 
relieving the student from the onerous 


task of choosing the correct alternative 


dercuing (insufficient 


range of com- 


mon problems programers 


occurs 


on the basis of the relevant dimension. 
(In this item, we suspect that the pro- 
himself 
failed to see that 


gramer was overcued = and 


both verbs can func- 


tion in either laughed 
and ‘Fred tore home.’ 
Otherwise, we retract the criticism. The 


. is the only cue!) A great many 


pattern—‘‘Fred 


me off the stage,” 


items are undercued, a difficulty caused 
in this case by the tremendous flexibility 
of English. The 


one emits a verbal response controls the 


“occasion upon which 
forms which are adequate. The student 
a blank to be filled will not 
necessarily be thinking of the 


determined the 


faced with 
“occa- 
which 


sion” program- 


ers choice. An example 
“Supply a suitable helping verb: If I 
were George, I find a 
440) 


” 


job. 
The 


Ancient 


(Item 


lists 
grammarians and 
‘should, 


answer space only ‘would.’ 
Bostonians 
prefer jealous non-sons-in-law 
of the boss might respond ‘could,’ less 
‘might.’ A flexible 


gramer tries to anticipate the range of 


hopeful ones pro- 
possible answers to avoid punishing cor 


rect alternatives. A careful programer 
even in a subject as difficult as English 
should think twice. Frames such as “that 
is friendly Although this clause has both 
a subject and a verb, does it make sens« 
(Yes, No) 
(The 

No!) The final authorities are 


by itself? should not 


go to 


ress at all answer space says 
| ; 


the stu 
dents whose imaginations defy the se 
verest critical editing, but many inad 
vertent errors can be spotted by wives 
husbands, friends, and other doubters 


The 


requires little further comment from the 


illustrative sequence presented 
reviewer on the subject of mystical defi- 
nitions. A comparison of the second ex- 
ample (Ice melts) of item 215 with 
item 230 (The hot sun melted .. .) 
dramatizes the “power or ability” of 
At the moment of writ 


but like 


this is an experimental, not 


the verb ‘melt.’ 
ing, the hot sun has not melted 
Pooh's fly 
a grammatical question. Psychologists 
and others will be amused or confused 
to learn that “Human beings have five 
different senses. .. . We 


hands We taste with our tongues.” 


feel with our 


and that ‘Some verbs like 
decide, remember, 
tions of the 


(item 1725), 
represent dc- 
mind |which| often can't 
be seen by an outsider” (item 110). The 
metalinguistic lexicon that is not defined 
in this text but which the student must 
Who’s Who in 


the philosophy and psychology of lan- 


understand reads like a 


guage, with hoary ‘meaning’ in first place 
Readers can remember for themselves 
the untenable proscriptions they learned 
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in one chapter in grammar texts and 


had to ignore in the next. There are 


many examples here. “A second nega- 
tive word is useless duplication and a 
fol- 


lowed much later by an example of this 


sign of poor speech” (item 1812), 


to be punctuated: “No our neighbors 
(item 
2411). It is difficult to prove that con- 
flicting this 
definitions, are gen- 
A flexible 
student will adopt whatever interpreta- 


the Sullivans don’t have 


regulations exist in 
like the 


erally open to interpretation 


text 
The rules 


tion happens to produce the correct re- 
sponse. “You can be sure that a verb is 
a linking verb if you can put some form 
of be in its place” 314) is fol- 
lowed by “Arthur scolded his dog,” for 
which the 


(item 
substitution “Arthur is his 


dog” seems adequate, but produces an 
If the student does 
not know what the rules mean, he is not 
here. A 


cannot plead that the student “knows 


incorrect response 


going to Jearn it programer 
what he means.” He should say what he 
means 

The value of this program as a re- 
search tool for psychologists and edu- 
cators interested in the new techniques 
is dubious. Students might be found who 
had no previous contact with this ele- 
mentary grammar but had the appropri- 
ate reading skills. 
cape with foggy notions and partial ac- 
this will find this 
state of affairs no refutation of the effi- 
The 


notions are 


If such students es- 


quisitions reviewer 


cacy of programed instruction. 


confusions and the foggy 
arti- 
cle Teaching Machines (1958), Skinner 


noted that 


the subject matter here. In his 
“composing a set of frames 
can be an exciting exercise in the analy- 
sis of knowledge.” This remains to be 


done 


If logical training is to consist, not in 
repeating barbarous scholastic formulas or 
mechanically tacking together empty ma- 
jors and minors, but in acquiring dexterity 
in the use of trustworthy methods of ad- 
vancing from the known to the unknown, 
then mathematical investigation must ever 
remain one of the most indispensable in- 
struments. 


—JouN FIsKE 
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Calvin S. Hall 


Psychology: An _ Introductory 
Textbook. Cleveland, Ohio : How- 
ard Allen, 1960. Pp. xiv + 640. 


Griffith Wynne Williams 


Psychology: A First Course. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1960. Pp. 
xii + 659. $6.75. 
Reviewed by Ropert L. IsAAcson 

First about the three authors. Dr. Bugel- 

ski has been Professor of Psychology at 

the University of Buffalo since 1946. He 
is author of A First Course in Experi- 
mental Psychology (Holt, 1951) and the 

Psychology of Learning (Holt, 1956) 

Dr. Calvin Hall is just now visiting at 

the University of Nijmegen in the Neth- 

erlands. He has written A Primer of 

Freudian Psychology (World Publ. Co., 

1954), The Meaning of Dreams (Har- 

per, 1953), and, with Gardner Lindzey, 

Theories of Personality (Holt, 

Dr. Williams is Professor of 

Psychology at Rutgers University. The 


1956) 


Associate 


reviewer, Dr. Isaacson, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Michigan, where just now he is co- 
ordinator of the introductory course in 
psychology, a job that he inherited from 
Elton McNeil succeeded Wilbert 
McKeachie. With two others he is 


studying the working of the First Course 


who 


NO’ 


at Michigan (teachers, methods, results) 
and with two others he has a textbook 
under way. 


g would be next to impossible to find 
three more divergent texts for the 
introductory course than those to be re- 
viewed. Hall and Bugelski have written 
books in accord with their current in- 
terests and professional activities. Their 
contributions are polar, relative to most 
instructory books, and Williams differs 
from them by following the historical 


pattern for introductory texts. Bugelski 
describes psychology through an arti- 
ficial pupil of modern learning theory, 
whereas Hall uses one of Freudian ma- 
terial. Their biases allow them a greater 
consistency of view and terminology 
than is usually found in introductory 
works, but many potential users will be 
concerned themselves 
to a book that offers little of the other 
facets of psychology. The eclectic and 
more general effort by Williams is not 


over committing 


subject to this criticism, but, because of 
its attempt to cover all psychology, it 
is susceptible to the criticism of super- 


ficiality in regard to many topics 


_—_ name has long been as- 


sociated with research in experimental 
psychology and learning theory. Since 
1946 he has been professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Buffalo, where 
he has continued his contributions to 
the experimental study of learning. As 
one might expect, his attempt at an in- 
troductory text reflects his bias toward 
learning theory. It is a ‘hard book,’ for 
it is densely packed with information. 
It is 


tions 


an austere book with few illustra- 


book filled 
with sound data and learning theory. It 


or diagrams. It is a 


is well written and amusing in many in- 
although the reader gets an im- 
that 
Unfortunately, 


stances, 
humor is forced 
it is 


book in many ways 


pression otten 


also a confusing 

Very appropriately Bugelski indicates 
areas of controversy in our profession 
For example, early in the text he points 
out that some psychologists believe 
we should study behavioral phenomena 
piecemeal, others believe we should first 
develop great theories encompassing all 
of man’s behavior, while still others be- 
lieve our theories should be limited to 
miniature systems. Then, this topic is 
suddenly abandoned. The student might 
Which 
approach is best? What kind of resolu- 
tion will be attempted in the book? 
What are the practical effects of such 
differences of opinion? Much of the con- 
fusion throughout the text is engendered 
by abrupt transitions. 

My greatest objection to Bugelski’s 
book is his cavalier treatment 


well ask for evaluative comment 


or ab- 
sence of any treatment at all, of such 
things as the hereditary mechanisms, 
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the early formative period, Lewinian 


theory, the social motivation theory of 
McClelland, and the vast area of mod- 
ern personality theory. The conceptually 
valuable Hebb is pre- 
sented and quickly incorporated into the 


contribution of 


framework of the mediating response 
The concept of the mediating response 
is used as a theoretical device through 
which attitudes and motives can be 
eliminated from psychological parlance 
While the idea of mediating response is 
elastic, one might question whether or 
not the critical point has been reached 
There is no doubt that Bugelski believes 
what he presents, but others of us may 
have reservations as to whether or not 
modern learning theory, even with “little 
argie”’ represents the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth 


With all its faults 


(ft, ); 


Bugelski presents 
the best modern treatment of psychol- 
ogy as the learning psychologist sees 
it. Many of the tough-minded, 
knuckles members of the profession will 
be quick to adopt it. Others identified 
with this kind of psychology will not 
elect it, 


brass- 


partly because of its limited 
treatment of also be- 
cause of stylistic problems which make 


for unnecessary confusion and difficulty. 


some areas, but 


\ workbook is being prepared for use 
with the Bugelski book, but the re- 
viewer has only seen a copy of the sec- 
tion for the first chapter. In addition to 
the usual fill-in-the-blank and self-test 
questions, it includes an experiment 
which should be 
useful in provoking student interest. In 
the Jnstructor’s 


suitable to class use 
Manual there is a col- 
lection of test items comprising four ex- 
aminations and an introduction to the 
text. In it Bugelski states that he has 


selected material on the basis of its 
than the 
amount of our knowledge about it. To 


the extent the shares 


perceived importance rather 


potential user 
Bugelski’s professional values the selec- 
tion will be attractive 


‘ 

isis leaving Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, where he wrote the chapter on 
Genetics of Behavior in the Handbook 
»f Experimental 
Hall’s 


Psychology, Calvin 


publications have reflected a 


growing concern with the personality 


processes. His association with Gardner 


Lindzey at Syracuse, to whom this latest 
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work is dedicated, has been especially 
productive. In any case his /ntroductory 
Textbook, completed at Miami Univer- 
sity in Florida, reflects only Hall as a 
personality theorist. As Bugelski’s book 
will appeal only to the experimentalists 
so Hall’s book will be acceptable only 
to those who are died-in-the-wool per- 
sonality theorists of a predominantly 
Freudian conviction. The group of psy- 
chologists reacting favorably to Bugel- 
ski’s book will hardly overlap with the 
group reacting favorably to Hall's 
Some of the same objections raised 
about Bugelski can be pressed against 
Hall. His book omits or deals at mini- 
mal level with large areas of psychol- 
ogy. Furthermore, both authors dispatch 
specific topical areas in a brief and high- 
handed They state their own 
positions with categorical 


manner 
affirmations. 
To be sure, the topics so dispatched by 
them are different. but the 
similar 


method is 


In the early sections of the Hall text 


there are not a few statements which 
could not be accepted by many members 


of the profession. Here are 


tour ex- 
amples: 
Science is the best method man has de 
vised for distinguishing 
and the false (p. 39). 


between the true 


They [people who like certainty and sta 
bility] think psychology is not much of a 
science. Well, it isn’t (p. 17) 

. in some remote future there will not 
be several sciences each paying attention to 
its own restricted sphere but a single sci 
ence—call it physics or cosmology or just 
plain science (p. 81) 

This conception of the self disposes of 
the question of free will and freedom of 
choice. Freedom of choice assumes there is 
an autonomous agency within the person 
which has the 


(p. 74) 


power to make decisions 


Many of the positive assertions made 
Hall seem to me to be based on a faith 
only one step removed from the faith 
of the common man. Even so, there are 
other issues which overshadow 
philosophic 


psyc hology. 


the di- 
vergent interpretations of 
of his orientation toward 
personality theory, we must note Hall’s 


In respect 


assumption that experimentation should 
not be presented to introductory stu- 
dents. Presumably, he believes that ex- 


posure to experimentation should come 


somewhere beyond the _ introductory 


course. He scatters just a few descrip- 
tions of various experiments throughout 
his text. Although his preface notes that 
“my debt to psychologists, past and 
still 
no experimental references are given in 
the text. The student interested in fol 
lowing up one of Hall’s descriptions of 


Hall S OmIs- 


sion of what is relatively standard con- 


present, is everywhere apparent 


an experiment is thwarted 


tent is distressing. too. One can find no 


‘itch-scratch 


In one or two places the 


more than the model of 
motivation 
reader can find a reference to physio- 
logical psychology, but these items are 
unimpressive in number and relevance 
Hall presents the defense mechanisms 
as options to people who are “prevented 
by moral or rational considerations from 
directly achieving a drive aim” (p. 307 
These mechanisms appear under the gen- 
eral topic heading, Motivation, and the 
subheading, Resolution of Internal Con- 
flict. Perhaps there are many psycholo- 
gists who would prefer to discuss the 
defense mechanisms this way, but would 
it not have been less confusing to talk 
of the defense mechanisms in the con- 
text of the theory from which they de- 


Hall 


presentation of Freudian concepts is be- 


veloped? may believe a formal 


yond the grasp of most introductory 


students, yet I would favor an attempt 
to lay all of the cards upon the table 
at once 


Hall has 


volume which represents a series of per- 


succeeded in presenting a 
sonal comments on a number of the cen- 
tral phenomena of behavior. To the ex- 
tent 


the potential adoptor appreciates 


the wisdom and values of this author 
to that 


even delighted 


extent he will be satisfied or 
with the book 

The whole question of the now com- 
mon boxed experimental insert needs in- 
vestigation 
to be of 
of how well the content of the insert 
a¢ticulates with that of the One 


example of poor seen 


Many authors believe them 


motivational value regardless 
text 
articulation is 
when Hall inserts a portion of Skinner's 
afticle on teaching machines between 
the text topics of frustration and hu- 
man imprinting. The transition is so dis- 
jointed that any motivating aspect of 


the insert could be lost. Yet in fairness 
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to Hall, let it be said that most of the 
inserts are more clearly related to the 
text than the example given. 

A Student Study Guide and Supple- 
ment began going through the presses 
in December 1960, and a booklet of test 
items is now available. The items are of 
the common multiple-choice variety. 


Pei ssoR WILLIAMS has written a 
book more along the lines psychologists 
have come to anticipate. It is written 
for students for whom the beginning 
course will also be the terminal course 
Most of the major professional areas 
are represented, but many are treated 
in a manner simplified into superficial- 
ity and categorical assertion. For exam- 
ple: “Two thirds of the working public 
are satisfied with their work” (p. 531); 
Most annoyances are evoked by the 
behavior of others, such as lack of tact 
Williams 
touches on many things of interest, but 


and bad manners” (p. 490) 


despite his avowed intention thorough 
elaboration of any topic is rare. Per- 
haps his desire to deal with a topic 
and then push on to other things leads 
him to deal in a summary fashion with 
the subareas of the subject. For in- 
stance, in his discussion of motivation 
and emotion, we learn that emotions 
are becoming recognized as a high de- 
gree of motivation, that craving and 
need are synonyms, that activity will 
continue until relief from a_ survival 
threat is obtained, and that the hunger 
drive lies behind the developments in 
veterinary medicine and agriculture. In 
the chapter on learning the reader is 
told that the acquisition of knowledge 
and skills is clearly motivated by the 
rewards that follow, and that this fact 
used to be called the Law of Effect but 
is now called the Princ iple of Reinforce- 
ment. The notion of an S-R bond comes 
to our attention only near the end of 
the chapter under the rubric of Retain- 
ing and Forgetting. Clearly, the book 
presents material at a lower level than 
do most introductory texts. 

The physical organization of Williams’ 
contribution deserves comment. At the 
beginning of each chapter a series of 
questions to the reader is provided. One 
example is: “On what does the fre- 
quency of 


emotional expression de- 


pend?” (p. 242). Ten questions like this 


begin the chapters and prepare the stu- 
dent for what will follow. To be sure 
questions are more effective at the be- 
ginning of a chapter than at the end 
Perhaps we should find out if questions 
have any discernible effects at all or 
more effect than a clear statement of 
the purposes of the chapter. At the end 
of every chapter there is a section en- 
titled Problems. Here the student is 
asked to do certain things which will 
presumably illuminate portions of the 
chapter. They could be useful but it is 
doubtful that instructors will even no- 
tice them. The boxed experimental in- 
serts are well chosen and are of uni- 
formly good quality. A glossary of terms 
is presented at the end of the text, and 
it was used by the reviewer when he 
came across the word scrying 

Griffith Williams is an associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. He is interested in hypnosis and 
the psychosomatic disorders, but his 
writing has not been biased in these di- 
rections. His is a general introductory 
text at a level that may be appropriate 
to a brief once-over-lightly course that 
aims at acquainting the student with 
some of the prominences of the field 
It will not be found appealing by those 
who want their psychology reasonably 
deep or detailed 

The text items in the Jmstructor’ 
Manual are termed “innovating” because 
more than one of the multiple-choice 
' Williams re 
ports students take to the device well 
after the “innovative’ 


answers may be correct 


experience wears 
off. At Michigan our experience would 
suggest the period of time required for 
this adaptation to occur is greater than 
a semester. William D. Wells has pre- 
pared a student workbook to go with 
Williams’ text. 


1s felicitous an instance of futile classi 
cism as can well be found is the conven 
tional spelling of the English language 
English orthography satisfies all the re- 
quirements of the canons of reputability 
under the law of conspicuous waste. It i 
archaic, cumbrous, and ineffective; its ac- 
quisition consumes much time and effort; 


failure to acquire it is easy of detection 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN 














Television in 


the Lives of Our Children 


WILBUR SCHRAMM, JACK LYLE, AND EDWIN B. PARKER 


The results of the first large-scale study ever made of the complicated way in which television 
operates in the lives of American children. Over 6,000 children were studied, and informa- 
tion was obtained from some 2,300 parents, teachers, and school officials in ten communities 
in the United States and Canada. Dr. Lawrence Z. Freedman, Professor of Psychiatry at 
Yale University, has contributed a paper giving a psychiatric view of the problem. De- 
tailed statistics and tabulations are given in the Appendixes, which also contain information 
about related topics (such as children’s use of other mass media.) Annotated Bibliography. 


Studies in 
Item Analysis and Prediction 


Edited by Herbert Solomon. This integrated series of mathematical studies presents many 
new theoretical developments in both test design and the classification of individuals on the 
basis of responses to tests. Stanford Mathematical Studies in the Social Sciences, V1. 


$8.50 


Markov Learning Models 


for Multiperson Interactions 


Patrick Suppes and Richard C. Atkinson. 


\ major attempt to bridge the gap between 
statistical learning theory and social psychology by applying stimulus-sampling techniques 
to social interaction situations. Slanford Mathematical Studies in the Social Sciences, V. 


The Origins of Alcoholism 


William McCord and Joan McCord. The first study to propose a theory of alcoholism based 
on data gathered before the onset of the disorder—in childhood. “‘An excellent scientific 
study.’’——Sociology and Social Research. Stanford Studies in Sociology, 1. 


+! 
$8.25 


$4.75 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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ON THE OTHER 
HAND 





In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
Sel- 


more 


ad verbum, not ad hominem 
dom does a criticism 
than half the 
criticized 


merit 
space of the text 
never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let 
will be double- 


Spacing 


ters returned for 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON WOLMAN 


The severely negative review of Benjamin 
Wolman’s book, Contemporary Theories 
and Systems in Psychology (CP, Jan. 1961, 
6, 4f.), by Nicholas Pastore has left me 
with an uncomfortable 
that 


have no 
Pastore studied this book far 
than I, that the spe 
cific grounds he mentions for his dissatis 
Nevertheless, 
Wolman’s 
that 
about it 


feeling. I 
doubt 
more carefully and 
factions are generally correct 
my cursory 
book 


good things to say 


reading of lengthy 
there are 
that 
review leaves conspicuously unsaid 


convinced me man} 


Pastore’s 


One point that is not adequately 
in the review 
book. Wolman conditioning, be 
haviorism, psychoanalysis, Gestalt 


scientific method, and many other areas in 


made 
is the breadth of Wolman’s 
discusses 


theory, 


psychology. Within each area, he expounds 
the point of view of significant and repre 
Not only Pavlov, Wat 
Wertheimer, and Freud 
Bekhterev, Lashley, 
Kantor, McDougall, Jung, and Lewin, and 


sentative theorists 
Hull, 
attention, but 


son, receive 


also 


many others. By not identifying any of the 
various fields with the point of view of its 
leading figure, he makes them take on the 
complexity and intricacy that they in fact 
have 

[t might be expected that such a broad 


account of psychology by one person would 
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a 


necessarily be inadequate in places. The ex 
pectation appears to be confirmed by Wol- 


man’s book. His discussion is often super 


ficial, sometimes even slightly incorrect. In 


my reading, however, it was in no place 


grossly incorrect and it always seemed to 


impart the outlook of the system being 


misled 
in the matter of certain small details, but 


characterized. A student might be 


in general outline he would usually be well 
informed 

Wolman connects modern American psy 
chology to its 


European precursors. So 


many systematic works by American au 
thors seem to treat the geographical sepa 
ration of the United States and Europe as 
an intellectual separation that Wolman pre 
One 


certain 


sents a useful and interesting contrast 


can sense his thorough grasp of 
philosophical and historical backgrounds of 
modern psychology. Especially is this so 
phistication apparent in his 


Gestalt theory 


discussion of 


and the psychology of per 


sonality. His grasp of the backgrounds of 


behavioristic approaches is not so ade 


quate; it is nevertheless far from useless 


The book abounds in quotations. This is 


in itself not necessarily a virtue. The quo 


tations are, however, very well chosen 


They are pertinent, lucid selections from 


the most significant sources, which serve 


to guide the reader even when Wolman’s 


discussions lack clarity 
I would estimate that 
tentially 


this book is po 
valuable in a second-level under 
graduate or a graduate course, if the course 
were striving for breadth rather than depth 
The book would have to be used carefully 
this 
is true of any secondary source. Moreover, 


because of its inaccuracies, but, then 


The attribute 
gation to work; the urge to move 
progress; 


class barriers; the 


fort; faith in 


ness; a deference for women; the prevalence of spoiled children; the 


and hurry of life, 


laneous traits such as overheated houses, the 


chairs and icewater. 


the eternal pursuit of material gain; an absence of 


neglect of abstract thinking and of the 


Wolman’s unusual perspective on modern 
psychology could very well stimulate schol 
arship. There is very little written in psy 
chology nowadays that is so broadly stimu 


lating, even when wrong 


R. J. Herrnstein 
Harvard University 


THE VIRTUES OF DIVERSITY 


In his review of and Madison’s 
Toward Understanding Human Potentiali 
Arthur (CP, Nov 
355) concern be 


book will at 
into the area of 


Let per 


ties, Professor 
5, 353 


cause he doubts 


Jensen 
1960, expresses 
“that this 
tract into psychology or 
personality those students who have a sci 
entific bent. Yet it is they who are the fu 
ture hope ol psychology 

As any reader of CP can attest, there is 
books 


every year by psychologists about psychol 


a tremendous number of written 


ogy, books of all degrees of scientific rigor 


Many are scientific enough to attract into 


psychology the most scientifically bent and 


perhaps even the scientifically warped. It 


may be that these potential students are in 
deed our future hope in the profession, yet 
it seems unfair to judge any one particular 


book on this criterion unless the authors 


themselves have chosen this aim in writin 


book 


their 


But are these students our future hope 


Professor Jensen states as a fact what is 


clearly only this opinion. Surely psycho! 


ogy’s future hope rests on attracting a di 


versity of students with a diversity of 


bents. So long as our students are bright 


inquiring, inventive, industrious, and not 


too overawed by prolessors who confuse 


facts with opinions, our combined science 


and profession should continue to do well 


It could suffer if we start welcoming only 


students interested in science, or only stu 


dents interested in therapy, or only stu 


dents interested in whatever is psychologi 


cally fashionable at some future date 


Davip C. Murray 


Syracuse VA Mental Hygiene Clinic 


lof Americans| most frequently noted are a belief in the universal obli- 


from place to place; 


a high standard of average com- 


f permanent 
esthetic side of life; boastful 


general restlessness 


always illustrated by the practice of fast eating; and certain miscel- 


vice of spitting and the passion for rocking 


ArTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, Sr. (1942) 
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MOTIVATION AND EMOTION 


A Survey of the Determinants 
of Human and Animal Activity 


Tuomas YOUNG, 


tty of TIllin 


human and animal behavior. 
than nttir 


It contains, in Chapters Fis 
n WwW th W 


ind Six. what is necessarily the most recent and authorita 
g that the ve account of the author’s own hedonic theory of motiva 
ey should | Lb id of the research that | 


iddition, the bo« 
LU) ) I ‘ { 
other researchers 


P) 4b. $10 s0* 


ed to the formulation of this 
offers 


»%k clearly relates affectivits 
motivation and relates Protessor 
the investigations and findings of 
the field 1961 1pprox. 640 pa 


yt 


é 


SENSORY COMMUNICATION 


ROSENBLITH M.1.T This k, therefore, is both a summary of post-World War II 
symposium sponsored by the progress in the field and a valuable source of intormation 
s Research The symposit ating to a gen understanding of sensory mechanisms 
nan I trahum: n T trom th po nt of view ot 

nre 


f receptors, brain 
or behavi 


vr of the whole organism. An M.I1.T 
1961 dppr 848 pag Prob. $16.00 


a genera 
in and 


mechanisms, 


ress Be OK 


ve 


WORKING WITH GROUPS 


Group Process and Individual Growth 
f Illinoi Demor 


loped in such 


The concepts and techniques presented 
of their 


1 deve lope 1 out of 
j 
close analysis and study of actual group processes 1961 
embers 238 page $6.00 


THE MANIPULATION OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


AN, Bureau Soctai trol’’ devices tor 
; and HERBERT ZIMMER, Georgetow? of the 

Vedici papers juring 
or psyche 0 


‘con 


D. Biperm 


manipulating 
findings reported are 


the Korean War. 


human behavior 
1 


experience 


£7 OF 


= 
Presents ven 


bas« qd on 


1961 


wica 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Second Edition 


ELizABETH HaGen, 
a 


By ROBERT 
known book 


‘THORNDIKE 


references and sources of information. In addition, many 
ollege, Columbia | ersity This well details of explanation and organization have been reworked 
has been revised to incorporate material on 

mportant new tests and research findings as 


so as to offer a smoother exposition. 1961. Jn 
well as new 


pre 


examinatic 


f pre 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Ant, L. E., & B. F. Riess (Eds.). Progress 
in: clinical psychology. Vol. IV. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. Pp. x 
181. $6.75. 

Baker, G. W., & J. H 
with 


(Eds.), 
J. NeEARMAN 
Symposium on human problems in the 
utilization of fallout shelters, 11-12 Feb 
1960. (Disaster Study No. 12, 
Research Group, Division of Anthropol 
ogy and Psychology.) Washington, D. C 
National Academy of Sciences—National 
1960 (Publication No 


$3.00 


ROHRER 
the assistance of M 


Disaster 


Research Council, 
800). Pp. x + 234 
Barron, M. L. The 
introduction to 
New 
1961. Pp 
BUCKLEW, Joun. Paradigms for psychopa- 


aging American: an 
and 


Cro 


social gerontology 
Thomas Y. 


York 


xviii + 269. $5.75 


ge riatrics 


well, 


thology: a contribution to case history 
Philadelphia: J. B 
1960. Pp. xii + 236 
BUHLER, Kari. Das 
Leben des Menschen 
(Enzyklopiadie der 


analysis. Lippincott, 

$5.00 

Gestaltprinzip im 
und der Tiere. 

Psychologie in Ein- 
zeldarstellungen, Band 5.) Bern: 
Hans Huber, 1960. Pp. 106 

Burcess, E. W. (Ed.) 


societies. Chicago 


Verlag 

Aging in Western 

University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. Pp. xvi + 492. $7.50 

Crark, J. A. (Ed.). The 


(Ingraham 


student seeks an 
Philoso 
phy and Religion at Colby College, 1951 
1959.) Waterville, Me.: Colby College 
Press, 1960. Pp. 346 
D., & ALict 


ing interrelations in nursing 


answer Lectures in 


$5.00 
Crow, L Understand- 
New York 
1961. Pp. xiv + 461. $6.50 

Diack, Hunter. Reading and the psychol 
perception. New York: Philo- 
Library, 1960. Pp. 156 + xxiii 


Crow 
Macmillan, 


ogy of 
sophical 
$6.00 
Estaprooxs, G. H., & Nancy E 
human 
Dutton, 1961 
(Ed.) 
gifted: a case book in secondary educa- 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1961. Pp. xvi + 299. $5.50 
GLASSER, WILLIAM. Mental health or men- 
tal illness? Psychiatry 
New York 
1961. Pp. xvi + 208 


Gross 
New 


Pp. 252. $3.95 


The future of the mind 


York: E. P 
EVERETT, SAMUEI Programs for the 


tion 


for practical ac- 


Harper & Brothers, 


$3.75 


t7on, 
GROUP FOR THI PsycuHI 
and Re 


religion: 


ADVANCEMENT OF 
ATRY. Committee on Psychiatry 


ligion. Psychiatry and some 
steps toward mutual understanding and 
(Report No. 48.) New York 
Group for the Advancement of Psychi 


atry, 1960. Pp. 317-373 [57]. 


usefulness 


$.75 
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time, case assign- 
and communication in the 
approach: an administrative 
study of the Amherst H 
Clinic. St. Paul, 
Wilder Foundation, 


team 
and time 
Wilder Child 
Minn.: Am- 
1960 Pp 


Guidance 
herst H. 
xii + 119. 
Horrer, A., & 
chemical 


HumMpurY OsMmMonp. The 


basis of clinical psychiatry 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1960 
Pp. xvi + 277 


Homans, G. C 


$8.50 

Social behavior: its ele- 
New York 

404. $5.50 


mentary 

Brace, 1961. Pp. x 
Hucues, C. C., M.-A 
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Tremsray, R. N 
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ling County Study of Psychiatric Disor- 
der and Sociocultural Environment, Vol 
II.) New York: Basic Books, 1960. Pp 
x + 574. $10.00 

Ira, & H. W 


Personality 


Iscor, (Eds.) 

children 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1960 
Pp. viii + 171. $4.00 

ItteELson, W. H 
New York: Springer 
1960. Pp. xii + 212 

Jounson, WENDELL. Stuttering and 
you can do about it 


STEVENSON 


development in 


Visual Space perception 
Publishing Co., 

$6.00 

what 

Uni 

versity of Minnesota Press, 1961. Pp. xii 
208. $3.95 


Minneapolis 


LACHMAN, S. J. The foundations of science 
(2nd ed.) New York Press, 
1960. Pp. 121. $2.95 

Lirton, R. J. Thought 


psychology of 


Vantage 


and the 
study of 
New York 


510. $6.75 


reform 
totalism: a 
“brainwashing” in China. 
W. W. Norton, 1961. Pp. x 

Lirton, W. M. Working with 
group process and individual 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Pp. x + 238 


groups: 
growth 
1961 
(Ed.). Pioneers in 
Quadrangle Books, 


$7.50 


MANNHEIM, HERMANN 
criminology. Chicago 
1960. Pp. xii + 402 

Mezer, R 
ple terms 


R. Dynamic psychiatry in sim 
(2nd ed.) New York: Springer 
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New York: Social Sci 

ence Research Council, 1960. Pp. xvi 
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378. $3.75 

MUENSTERBERGER, WARNER, & Stpney AXE! 
RAD (Eds.). The psychoanalytic study of 
society. Vol. I. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1961. Pp. 384. $7.50 
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Delhi: Central Institute of Edu 
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Academy of Sciences 


Study of 
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vard University Press, for the Common 
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Pp. 61. $1.00 
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The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior 


A Dynamic Approach 


LOUIS P. THORPE and BARNEY KATZ, both University of Southern 
California; and ROBERT T. LEWIS, Los Angeles State College. 

Revised by Katz and Lewis. 
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Adolescent Aggression 
ALBERT BANDURA, Stanford University; and 
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A revealing study « 
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Adella Youtz, Columbia Uni 
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Motivation: 


A Systematic Reinterpretation 
DALBIR BINDRA, McGill University 
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Contemporary Psychology. 4 
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Human Factors in Jet and Space Travel 


A Medical-Psychological Analysis 
Edited by S. B. SELLS, Ph.D., Texas Christian University; and CHARLES 
A. BERRY, M.D., Lt. Col., USAF (MC), Chief, Flight Medicine 
Branch, Aerospace Medicine Division, Office of the Surgeon 
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an unusual setting for research in interpersonal relations 


THE ACQUAINTANCE PROCESS 


THropore M. Newcoms, The University of Michigan 


An important human question—how stran- dence. In this situation, the developments 
gers get acquainted—is illuminated by this that occurred as strangers met and lived 
imaginative research study. The authoi 
describes the testing of hypotheses concern- 
ing person-to-person relationships in the 
natural, realistic setting of the college resi- Feb. 1961, 320 pp., $7.50 tentative 


closely together for several months were 


followed in detail. 


a project which points the way to more effective mental health education 


POPULAR CONCEPTIONS OF MENTAL HEALTH 
Jum C. NuNNALLY, JR., Vanderbilt University 


The six years of research reported on in ied methods tor effecting changes in pub 
this book was carried out in two phases: — lic attitudes and opinions. ‘The researchers 
first, a team of psychologists and communi- — present specific suggestions for imparting 
cations experts measured the opinions and — information to the public and for changing 
attitudes of the public and of specialists in negative attitudes toward mental health 


the mental health field; second, they stud problems. 1961, 319 pp., $5.00 


case studies on the individual’s place in the social structure 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONALITY 


Yenupt A. Counen, Columbia University 


More than 30 case illustrations, selected vides full coverage at a level suitable for 
from anthropological, sociological, and psy- both graduate and undergraduate students. 
chological literatures are closely integrated 

with textual commentaries. “Phe book pro tpril 1961, 544 pp., $7.50 tentative 


a provocative contribution to cognitive theory 


CLINICAL INFERENCE AND COGNITIVE THEORY 


PHropore R. SARBIN, University of California at Berkeley; RONALD TAFT, 
University of Western Australia; DANiEL E. Battery, University of California 
at Berkeley 


\n original theory of the inference process — and of personality assessment and descrip- 
developed here adds a new dimension to — tion. 
the consideration of diagnosis construction 1960, 302 pp., $5.50 
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